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THE MANUFACTURE AND USE OF TURBINE BLADING AND PACKING PIECES* 
\ DESCRIPTION OF THE METHODS OF PRODUCTION PRACTISED IN ENGLAND 
By W. H. W. 


Although only sixteen years have elapsed since the due to the fact that the word blade is used in both in 
Turbina made her first appearance, vast are the strides stances. Turbine blades are used in the construction 
that have been made in the various industries asso- of the turbine cylinder, and the steam pressure exerted 
ciated with the turbine. One of the foremost and most upon the same causes the concentric drum to revolve 
important of which is the manufacture of turbine’ thus obtaining a rotary motion for the shaft on which 
blades and packing pieces. Before attempting to the ship’s propeller is fixed. A description of the fixing 


describe the processes in connection with this industry, and action of the blades will be given later. 
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A CURTIS STEAM TURBJNE WITH EXTRUDED MANGANESE BRONZE BLADES, MANUFACTURED BY THE GENERAIT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 

it would perhaps be well to define the actual uses of It is not intended to describe the processes of casting 

turbine blading, etc., because many of the writer’s and rolling the brass from which the blades are made, 

friends who are not closely associated with the turbine, suffice it to say that rolled laps, or what are known in 

have often expressed erroneously their opinion that the trade as wire bars, are obtained by rolling the cast 

the blades were the ship’s propeller; this no doubt is ingots down to the necessary thickness; these 


Vary 1n 
: ; width and thickness according to the size of the blade 
*A description of the mixtures for hydraulic turbines was published in toe ; | aos , 
THe Mertat Inpustry, January, 1906 to be produced, 
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usually about four inches in 
width and weigh about one hundred pounds each are 
put combination shears, which are com- 


put through 
blank in thickness according 


Which ar 


mposed ot (varying 


the width of strip required), built up in series 
two spindles, and the blanks, or disks, on one 
pindle are allowed to enter between the disks on 


other spindle when fixed in the housings; by this 
a number of strips are obtained, all of which 
are nicely both edges. The two outer 
edges of the original wire bar are sheared off as scrap, 
and returned to the melting pot in due course. This 
principle is not the only one adapted for this process, 
17 


as some manufacturers roll down the cast bars to the 


shear ed Onl 


necessary size tor producing the turbine blade; but the 
method first referred to is the one most generally 
a‘ pted. 

\fter the bars have been slit the strips are taken 
separately and wound into coils on a revolving drum 
fixed vertically, or horizontally according to convenience, 


| then taken to 


pr 


the muffle for annealing, the 
cess being necessary at every stage of manu 
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at the front of the hole already made. It is then ham- 
mered while cold, until a bearing surface of about one- 
sixteenth of an inch is obtained at the front of the die, 
Che fitter responsible for the finishing of the die then 
takes what is known as a set piece, or a short piece 
of blading ready for finishing, and pulls it through the 
die on a machine specially constructed like a draw- 
bench but with only a short travel; the set piece is 
then carefully gauged and examined by an independent 
inspector and, if passed by him, the die is taken to the 
draw bench and a string of blading or packing pulled 
through, after which the die is again hammered up by 
the fitter and repunched, as the accuracy of the work 
will not permit two strings to be pulled through one 
die. 

When the string of blading or packing been 
pulled to the full length of the bench (which is usually 
about 20 feet) it is cut off with a circular saw sus- 
pended by a swinging arm from the girders above. 
his arm is constructed of light angles and laths with 
hearings at the bottom to carry the saw, a weight is 
suspended from the bottom of this arm through a 

hole in the bench, and this serves to keep the cir- 
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cular saw at a safe distance from the workman, 
and all that the latter has to do when required to 
cut off a piece of blading, etc., is.to pull the saw 
forward and hold it while it cuts off the piece, and 
upon loosing same it disappears to a safe distance 
by the action of the weight. 














: ING THE STRIP FOR MAKING THE BLADES OF A 
PARSONS TURBIN! 

fe re. After annealing, the coils are taken to the 
hears, and a long point is formed so that the 
strip may be easily started in the rolls; after 
this it is rolled through grooves corresponding to the 
shape that the blading or packing is required to be 
when finished. Fig. 3 shows the smallest and largest 
ections of Parsons blade and packing pieces, and 
from these it will be seen that a considerable number 


| torm 


OT bh aqdes of 


different sizes are necessary to the 
various intermediate stages between these two. 
The annealing and rolling is repeated until the sec 
n is ready for the drawbench, where it is pulled 
ugh dies punched out to the exact shape of the 
ade to make the die. A roughing punch is 
ilar in form to the finished punch, but of a more 
angle, this is given to the blacksmith who 
punches several holes in a piece of steel which is ap 
proximately eight inches by four inches by three-quar 
inch thick. These holes are punched 
until the point of the tool just appears through; 
it is then ground on the face to remove all projections, 
and the finishing punch is inserted, the latter 
being of a more acute angle naturally, only touches 
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FIG. 2 SHOWING 


PACKING 


LARGEST AND 
PIECES FOR A 


SMALLEST 
PARSONS 


BLADES 
TURBINE. 

After this stage the blading is not annealed as it is 
required by the turbine builders to be as hard and 
smooth as possible, as the tractional resistance of the 
turbine blades is a factor which is not overlooked by 
the turbine experts. The lengths are then taken to 
another draw bench, on which is fitted a_ special 
straightening machine which is similar ir construction 
to a wire straightener, having a number of projecting 
blocks on one side which come directly opposite the 
spaces on the other side, and the straightening is ef- 
fected by the amount of pressure exerted on these 
locks, while the strip is being pulled through on the 
draw bench. The straight lengths are then passed on 
to the saw bench, to which is attached a rule, fitted 
with a sliding stop, and the operator cuts the blad- 
ing into multiple lengths, which are usually specified 
on the order. 

The packing pieces are treated somewhat differently 
to the blades, because they are required to be as soft 
as possible when being fitted into the turbine, and for 
this reason they are annealed after the last process of 
drawing, and, as the lengths into which they are finallv 
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cut are very short, it is not necessary to supply them 
in multiples. 

The final examination of the material although not 
requiring any special appliance except a magnifying 
gli and a gage, is one of vital importance, and 
great care is exercised both by the manutacturers and 
turbine builders so as to prevent any faulty material 
being assembled in the turbine. 


iss 


THE USE OF TURBINE BLADES AND PACKING PIECES. 


1 


After examination of the blade lengths they are fed 
through a machine similar to a power press and cut 
off to the dead length required, and at the same time a 
number of serrations are formed in the end which is 
to be fixed with the packing piece. It is then trans- 
ferred to another machine and the other end of the 
blade is made thin by milling the convex side for a 
short distance down. To explain this method more 
clearly the effect is similar to that which would be pro- 
duced by extracting the finger of a glove for about 
one-quarter of an inch, and then squeezing the end. 
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a portion of the periphery of the rotor or the inside 
of the casting. These castings are grooved to exactly 
correspond with the grooves in the rotor casing, and 
in these the blades are assembled according . 
the builder. 
sembling was not in use at the time that 
mania” was built but the advantages of its principle 
will be easily understood when it is mentioned that 
there are about 1,115,000 blades in the “Carmania” all 
of which had to be individually placed and fixed int 
position, and necessarily occupying a_ considerable 
period during which no other work could be put on 
either the rotor or casing, but with the present method 
segmental built up contemporaneously 
with the manufacture of the rotor or casing. 

The magnitude of the work of assembling is further 
illustrated by mentioning that the circumference of 
the high pressure rotor in the “Mauretania” is 288 
inches, and the low pressure 420. inches, while there 
are no less than 50,000 blades in one rotor. After the 
blades are strung up in complete sections they ar: 


ple adopted by lhis method ‘ot 


sections are 





THE DIE SINKING DEPARTMENT OF A PARSONS STEAM TURBINE PLANT. 


\fter this process the tips of the blades can be brought 
nearer to the outer casing, which not only produces a 
greater efficiency in the turbine but should one of the 
blades through mechanical defect or otherwise come 
into contact with the casing, the effect would be to 
turn over the thin edge instead of stripping the blades, 
as would almost inevitably be the case if the blades 
were left the full thickness. 

The packing pieces which have two parallel sides 
(See Fig. 2), when looked at from a section, 
take corresponding curves to that on each side of the 
blade, are then cut up into lengths corresponding with 
the depth of the groove into which they are to be 
fitted. For the purpose of assembling the blades and 
packings, castings are made which correspond with 
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trued up in the vertical line ready for transferring to 
the turbine, after which they are caulked into position 
by suitable tools made to go between the different 
sizes of blades, so as to force the packing pieces into 
the small serrations in the blade, and as the surface 
of the rotor blades may be anything between 200 and 
300 feet per second the fixing has got to be very se- 
curely done or the centrifugal force would extract the 
whole of the blades immediately the rotor commenced 
to revolve. 

After the segments are fixed the blades project in 
wardly from the casing, and outwardly from the rotor, 
or concentric drum. 

The rows of blades in the casing projecting inward 
nearly touching the periphery of the rotor while thos« 








at the low pressure end 
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tanding out from the rotor 
m the casing, and 
he inside of same. 
n diameter, 


lie between those project- 
their extreme ends nearly 
The casing and rotors vary 
being smaller at the high pressure than 
§ the turbine with the result 
hat the blades, when fitted to a finished rotor appear 
ye in f this method of fixing being 
The 


consideration 


a series OF steps, 
iecessary to allow for the expansion of steam 


xpansion of metals is serious 
} 


also ot 


and the projecting blades of the rotor are always kept 


at a distance from those in the casing to allow of a 
coefficient of expansion at least equal to that of steel 
although the number of blades in a low pressure tur 
bine are considerably less than in a high pressure 
turbine, on account of the rotor and casing being 


‘ 


they are considerably larger and longer than 
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row of blades in the casing from which it is pro- 
jected on to the first row of moving blades (which 


are fixed in and projecting from the rotor) impart- 
ing a rotational force to them after which it again 
comes in contact with a fixed row of blades, and its 
course is again diverted, and so the process is con- 
tinued through each successive row of fixed and mov- 
ing blades. 

Some five or six years ago many experiments were 
being made for the purpose of discovering the most 
suitable material for making blades, but less energy 
seems to be exerted in this direction at the present 
time on account of the fact that the special mixture 
of brass used appears to be giving excellent results 
so much so that if drops of condensed water impinge 
on the blades at a velocity anything less than 500 ft 


n the high pressure \fter the whole of the blades’ per second, the effect could not be detected, and as 
ire fitted in the turbine (for which purpose it is nec- this velocity is greater than that of the Parsons tur- 
iry to have the casing in two halves) the steam bine the blades may well be said to be almost ever- 
s allowed to enter and impinge in the first fixed lasting. 
MANGANESE BRONZE 
\ Description oF A PrRacticAL METHOD FoR MAKING THIS ALLOY NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 

\When manganese bronze first came Now it 1s a case of who can work the 
n the market and its usefulness became biggest bluff over 65,000 pounds tensile 
nown many foundries attempted t strength for a sand test bar. 
ake it with varying results. hose Of all the non-ferrous metals, man- 

who persisted and had money to spend ganese bronze is the hardest of all to 
perimenting succeeded and today we melt and cast. Two different foundries 
ive various brands all claiming to be might use the same formula with dif- 

e best. ferent results, due to various causes. 

\langanese bronze is a very mislead- Manganese bronze is a misnomer as a 
ng metal; there is a great tendency bronze, rightly speaking is a copper 

ong the manufacturers of this metal and tin alloy. The real name as we 

ol the public and try to fool them- know it should be manganese brass, as 
elves by getting high tests in chills it is a mixture of copper and zinc with 
hich can never be reached in a sand a small amount of other metals put in 
ng. It is possible in chill castings for different reasons. Such as iron for 
est bars chilled in-an iron or copper strength, aluminum for fluidity and 

ld) to get 82,000 to 83,000 pounds elimination of dross, etc. At the pro- 

ensile strength with likewise high elas portion of copper and zinc used in cast 


t 


+1000. or 42,000 and 20 to 30 per cent. 


gation, according to the carefulness of the melter and 
he nditions under which it is poured. I want to say 
ight here that the elastic limit varies with the on« 
eading the machine; very often the yield point is 
aken for the elastic limit, which makes it high. 


(he yield point is the point where the metal yields 


and breaks. Now it is hard to define just where the 
lastic limit is; by the divider test it is much higher 
han by the slow extensometer test. Often by vary 


strength 
the American Society for 


vet nothing has been 
ot g hi 
gets standard 


1 
} 
i 


ng the proportion of copper, tensile strength can be 
nade to go over 100,000 pounds by sacrificing the 
longation This is in chill castings. Now, chill 
istings don’t show us the strength of the sand cast 


ng, they exaggerate \ test from a strictly sand cast 
much over 65,000 pounds tensile 


| here has 


ng wouldn't show 
been a committee appointed by 
esting Materials to stand- 
irdize the specifications for manganese bronze, but as 
When this committee 
adopted a ‘Dp will 
the doing away with the 
‘luff carried on by the makers of manganese bronze 


done. 
specifications long stey 


1ave been’ taken towards 


*} iry |} ar Pe RB ( New Haver 4 


nit and elongation ; elastic limit of Ww. I 


DEAN. manganese bronze the color assumes a 
reddish tint about the color of 18 K. 
color of a tin bronze. 


name is also a misnomer as 


gold or the 

Che very little manga- 
nese is used in the composition (the proportion varies 
with different formulas); in 
is found on analysis but in 


Parsons only a trace 


that put out by the 


Electric Smelting and Aluminum Company of Lock- 
port, N. Y., made from their manganese copper nearly 
3% is shown. What this varying the proportion of 


manganese will do I will take up in another paper. 
Manganese bronze was first discovered by Mr. Per- 
cival Parsons of England in 1876 and since then has 
undergone many changes until it has reached its pres- 
ent form of perfection. Parson’s manganese bronze, 
although the first is now equalled and sometimes ex- 
celled by other brands. 

Before manganese bronze can be made we must 
prepare an alloy of ferro-manganese, iron and tin. 
his is necessary as copper and iron unite only at a 
very high temperature and by making an alloy we 
lower the temperature of the resulting alloy below 
that of the virgin metals and have a 
Manganese unites readily with 


homogeneous 
iron and is 


mass 
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January, 1911. THE METAL 
used in the bronze as a carrier of the iron while also 
performing other functions. . 

Manganese has a great affinity for oxygen and when 
copper has absorbed oxygen, the metal is logy and 
the temperature is lower. Now the manganese takes 
up the oxygen and some of it passes off as an oxide 
of manganese raising the temperature of the copper 
and at this stage the iron and tin in the alloy is taken 
up by the copper. If we try.to alloy the iron sepa- 
rately we would be unsuccessful; we might alloy some 
of it, but we couldn’t alloy an exact proportion, as 
we must do to get the highest results. The specific 
gravity of iron is lower than copper, therefore the iron 
floats on top of the copper and it would take a long 
time to get the copper hot enough to melt all the iron 
and have it alloyed, as they unite at a high tempera- 
ture only. 

If manganese is put in at this stage, by driving off 
some of the oxygen we might get some of the iron 
alloyed, but this would be a slow and unsatisfactory 
way ; hence the steel alloy, so-called. Everyone knows 
that the fusing point of an alloy is lower than the fus- 
ing point of the virgin metal, having the highest fus- 
ing point entering.into the alloy. ‘This is always so. 
Thus the fusing point of the steel alloy is lower than 
the fusing point of steel. When we add the alloy to 
the copper and the alloy has apparently all melted, 
we can put in-the aluminum and again raise the tem- 
perature of the copper, as considerable heat is given 
off when the aluminum begins to melt, and in this 
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FIG. t. DIAGRAM WITH IRON AS A BASE FOR DETERMININ( 
PROPORTIONS OF MANGANESE AND TIN. 





way helps to melt any alloy left and unite it with the 
copper. Aluminum has a great affinity for oxygen 
and more or less passes off as an aluminum oxide, 
thus raising the temperature of the copper. The tin 
is added to the alloy to still lower the fusing point 
below what it would be with the iron and manganese 
alone. 
MAKING THE ALLOY. 


To make the steel alloy, a high temperature is 
needed to melt the iron and manganese and the fire 
will have to be pushed to its utmost. A Number 60 or 
70 crucible is a convenient size to use and three-quarters 
filled will make alloy enough for some time. One of the 
most necessary things to have in making the alloy is good 
charcoal. The charcoal should be about nut size and 
be of good quality, free from dirt and dust and clay. 
Another necessary article for the successful making of 
the alloy is borax for a flux. In the bottom of the 
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on 


crucible put a big handful of charcoal, enough to cover 
the bottom so as to keep the iron from the bottom of 
the crucible, this will prolong the life of the crucible, 
then put in the iron, then the manganese and on the 
whole mass sprinkle a handful of borax and over all put 
charcoal to exclude the air. 

The crucible should also be covered. The crucible 
is now ready for the fire. Hard coal is the best fuel 
for melting the alloy in a 60 or 70 crucible as it lasts 
better than coke. A good body of coal should be put 
under the crucible as it must last until the alloy is 
thoroughly mixed. It takes longer by 2 or 3 hours to 
melt steel for the alloy than it does copper. It takes 
skill and practice to tell when the steel and manga- 
nese are thoroughly alloyed, the little particles of 
charcoal on top deceive one who hasn’t had practice 
under some one who can tell. Constant stirring when 
all seems to be melted will alloy the ingredients 
thoroughly. <A crucible for alloy making won’t stand 
more than one heat and will sometimes leak on the 
first heat. The charcoal on the bottom prevents the 
steel and manganese from eating through so that the 
pot will last one heat and sometimes 2, after which 
it can be used for composition. 


THE FORMULA. 


Select good Norway iron or wrought iron clippings 
from a blacksmith shop. If one is careful in melting 
and casting, all reasonable specifications can be met 
with wrought iron clippings and at a much less cost. 
This is where some concerns make the money on 
manganese bronze. They know how to meet require- 
ments with cheaper materials. Carefulness in alloy 
ing does the trick. Use ground 80% ferro-manganese 


and good Straits or Banca tin. 
Norway iron clippings........... 36 pounds. 
80% ferro-manganese ........... 8 pounds. 
Dermeee OF DOGCH Ce. k sc esceess 20 pounds. 


following is a graph for getting any proportion 
with the iron as a base. Read the horizontal line for 
iron and the vertical lines for tin and manganese. 
Read in pounds thus:—Say we have 42 pounds iron 
that falls on the vertical line (where the number 42 
intersects the diagonal) for 9144 pounds manganese 
and 23% pounds tin. The tin is put in just as we are ready 
to take the alloy out of the fire and is thoroughly 
stirred. The tin is put into the steel alloy to lower 
the fusing point. An alloy of low fusing point lowers 
considerably the fusing point of the alloy it is added 
to. The object of the tin in the bronze is to give 
toughness to the metal and increases the elastic limit 


MAKING THE BRONZE. 


Now that we have the alloy made, we are ready to 
start the bronze. To get the highest possible test 
Lake Copper should be used; electrolytic while some- 
times purer isn’t as good for manganese bronze as the 
small amount of impurities in Lake copper seem to be 
a help. The quality of the copper alone isn’t the 
only thing to be taken into consideration, the quality 
of all the virgin metals should be the best. For the 
very best quality bronze Bertha spelter should be 
used. Bertha is almost absolutely pure being practi 
cally free from lead, one of the most detrimental 
metals to manganese bronze. 

For a poorer bronze use Horsehead White Bronze, 
Golden Rod and M. & H. in the order given. For a 
good many castings M. & H. will give satisfactory re- 
sults and is cheaper than the other spelters. 

(To be continued. ). 
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A FEW SUGGESTIONS ON TURRET LATHE WORK IN THE MANU- 


FACTURE OF BRASS GOODS. 
By E. Dietz. 








( Y e than in any In order to eliminate as far as possible the springing 
! operati he amount and the a of the tool under the cut and to secure a rigid support 
rk lepends to a great « for it, it is held to the turret by means of a flange 
t ( t ( yment used in its pr ( and four cap screws as shown in Fig. 1, the 
( t the tput of the machines or shank of the tool fitting into the turret, holes being 
1¢ ir what they should bs used for centering and locating only. Of course this 
in ve traced directly to faulty tools in method of fastening necessitates the drilling of holes 
he conditions under which tl rk into the turret body It could also be objected to on 
( considerably, it is impossible, with the ground of lack of interchangeability as the turret 
he irticl this kind, to more than bodies of machines of a certain capacity made by dif- 
( eneral lines ferent manufacturers vary in diameter. The _ holes, 
ns f value, should be worked however, can be drilled with a very simple and inex- 
» meet the conditions of individual pensive fixture, which assures uniform spacing and 
d that the ichine t are in good 
e specific, that wear on_ the 5. APOE Ma a ase 
— - . mm 
| ay ( r 
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Nice ‘re properly . LO OL WiTH SO-CALLED OVER-SHOT BLADE 
' “de wale _ nel es Weipa: : - he t turret diameters can be taken care of 
; CAN SOCKING mit st Vs tow sees Pe by using crowned washers under the flange. 
a powpers) ae Popes oe fee he first cost of the flanged construction 1s slightly 
ind the ' “ie aS Coens higher than that of the usual round shank. but it is 
— We CeinG eS aCRenE Opera the writer’s opinion that this is more than offset by 
ited in a later article at length and Wwe the longer life of the tool, the lower cost of upkeep, 
’ the consideration of the turret equip ind the unauestionably greater rioidity 
and the unquestionably greater rigi ity. 
Fig. 2 shows a box tool with the so-called over- 
[ON ON A TURRET LATHI shot blade. In this tool the work is steadied or 
Che operations performed by tools held in the tut euided in a hardened steel bushing of the same inside 
et ughly divided into turning, boring, drill diameter as the finished portion of the work. The 
ing and internal and external thread cutting opera blade is set and clamped at an angle of about 75 degs. with 
tions. Considering the tools in the order named, we _ the center line of the tool and tangent to the diameter 
havi c | one of the simplest forms of turning of the finished work. These tools are well adapted to 
tools. 7 body is of cast iron and the blade or cut- accurate and rapid finishing operations and if properly 
ter, a standard shape of high speed steel. It is readily -made and kept in condition leave little to be desired. 
regrt ind reset, as a very close adjustment is not \s will be noted the body is of cast iron, it is pro- 
necess | being used practically only for rough- vided with ample openings top and bottom to pre- 


vent the accumulation of chips. The steel guide bush- 
os 
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ing should be secured in place in the body of the tool A is the body of the tool made of cast iron and 
and ground to the proper inside diameter in order to provided with cored openings to prevent the accumu 
secure perfect alignment. This is very important in lation of chips. 





tools of this class. The blades should be machined B is the tool holder hinged to the body of the tool 
all over, particularly if used for chamfering or facing at C. 
§ ; at the same time. The grinding of the blades should It is held to its normal working position by the 
rt . be done on a universal grinder or a simple fixture may arm D resting against the locking pin I. This locking 
€ be mounted on an emery wheel stand. Cup shaped pin E is withdrawn automatically by the finished portion 
© ; wheels are necessary in order to obtain untform re- of the work passing into the body of the tool against the 
g sults. adjustable stop F. 
IS Fig. 3 shows a turning tool intended principally for The minor details of construction are plainly show: 
n sa 
t b 
x « 
5 | 
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F =e 
if FIG. 3. TURNING TOOL INTENDED FOR LONG WORK WHERE ACCURACY AND GOOD FINISH ARE REQUIRED 
comparatively long work requiring accuracy and a_ on the sketches. As soon as the pin is withdraw: 
. good finish on the turned portions. The general the hinged tool holder is forced back by the spring 
i design of the tool is the same as the one previously H and the blade is raised up. The turret may now 
shown, the difference being the mounting of the be backed away and the tool withdrawn over the ma 
blade. This blade instead of being clamped rigidly to chined portion of the work, without stopping the ma 
the body of the tool is mounted in such a way as to. chine or marring the finish of the piece 
allow its being removed from contact with the finished Of course a tool of this description is not suitable 
: surface of the work on the return movement of the for heavy roughing cuts but is particularly adapted to 
: turret. the finishing of such parts as valve and other spindles 
i The operation of the tool as well as its general that extend through stuffing boxes and require a high 
; construction will be clear by refe rring to the accom- finish on that portion. 
. panying sketches. (To be continued). 
SECRET OF BRONZE CASTING IN SIAM. 
From Unitep States Vice-Consut-GENERAL CarL C, HANsen, BANGKOK 
According to old records, the art of bronze casting in weight (80 ticals) of refined copper and melt 
was introduced into Siam by the Chinese in the eleventh lly incorporate with it the amalgam, keepit 
] century. However, bronze has been known throughout the fused eH well stirred 
’ Indo-China since earliest times, as shown by the finds of vhen this has: been done, throw into the : 

, ‘Rene quantity of ashes obtained from the stems of the bua-b t 
brenze hatchets and arrowheads in limestone caves and trial lotus) creeper, so as to cover the molten met eed 
other places of deposit ot prehistoric remains. OC 6t. deoes Wh on teow ladle: the metal’ remait eats 

bronze figures of Indian divinities and of the Buddha. pronze. According to this recipe the properti ( 
testify to the early employment of the bronze founders in — ents employed in the manufacture of the alloy in quest 
f these cults in Siam. proves to be: 85.11 copper, 12.76 tin, and 2.13 \ ] 
Figures of the Buddha are found in the north of Siam _ qualitative analysis shows that this alloy als 
j in great numbers on the sites of ancient temples which gold, silver, and iron 
f have been crumbling for centuries, leaving the majestic One of the best known statues of the Buddha t 
4 bronze figures standing inclosed by great forest trees, samrit bronze may be seen in the city of Pitsanuloke 
. } and for worshippers only the wild beasts of the jungle. Siam. This figure dates from the beginning 
The interesting point about these figures is the perfect eleventh centurv, and ranks among the most beautif 
condition of the bronze after centuries of exposure to a_ objects of art that the Siamese have ever produced 
P tropical sun and rains. Samrtt bronze was also much used in old days for ca 
, cS This bronze is called by the natives “samrit’—the per- ing vessels and implements for sacred uses, and was sup 
, fect or auspicious alloy—and its composition for a long posed to be endowed with mystic qualities. 
, time remained a mystery, until a few years ago the The art of casting bronze Buddhas still forms quite a 
formula was discovered by Major Gerini in an old home industry in Siam. The method followed is to mold 
, Siamese manuscript belonging to the late king, of which a figure in clay and coat it with wax, and then apply a 
the following is a translation, with remarks by the Major: coating of clay; the wax is melted and the metal poured 
Take 12 ticals (1 tical equal to one-half ounce avoirdupois) in; when cold, the mold is bre ken and the figure cleaned 
weight of pure tin, melt it at a slow fire, avoiding bringing it to and polished. In the temples OS Bangkok ve be bya 
red heat. Pour 2 ticals’ weight of quicksilver, stir until the lat- any fine specimens of modern statues of the Buddha 
: ter has become thoroughly absorbed and amalgamated; then Which compare favorably with similar art of other coun 


cast the mixture in a mold, forming it into a bar. Take one catty tries. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE Proper INSTALLATION OF HEAvY METAL WoRKING MACHINERY. 
By GreorGE WILLIAM PECK. 
Covering the period of about thirty presses. He was a man of decided 
yeal ith which I have been connected opinion and emphatically stated that, in 


with the selling and manufacture of 


drop presses, the question of the proper 
foundations for these machines has 
arisen many times and | have found 
that iny opinions have been formed 
from the results of personal experience. 


Havu oO nk ted these different results [ 
have formed some conclusions which I 


will endeavor to give in this hurriedly 


written article and will also give some 
descriptions of experiments along this 
} ‘ 41 . P ' . 
li 1 the results attained. After 
1 li results of these different 

( | have come to the conclusion 


that, if drop press anvils are properly 


proportioned, that all the foundation 

required is such as will prevent the 

ettling of the machine from its own GEORGE WII 
weigl lhe anvils can be made heavy 

e] h to absorb all of the effect of the blow of the ham- 

mn enough of it so that it will not be transferred to 


the indation. It was formerly thought that the propor- 
tion of ten to-one between the weight of anvil and hammer 
was sufhcient and with a blow of only 30 inches in height 
ind with proper foundation it was enough. Now, as 
to the proper foundation with a ten to one anvil, 
| would say. that the results of experimenting has shown 


that wood 


effect o! 


placed on end makes the best as to the 
the blow on the work but has the disadvan- 

standing up well or rather of going to 
In one concern, using founda 
tions of this kind, after an experience covering several! 
vears, they found the average life of the timbers to be 
trom ten to fifteen years. Of course the condition of 
the earth about the timbers would determine this to 
considerable extent. They also found that, although 
the use of a solid block of stone obviated the necessity 
of renewal of the foundation the breakage of parts of 
the drop and of dies was of more than the 
| the timbers 


tage ol! 


pieces from decay. 


expense 


1 
renewal 


METHODS FOR BUILDING FOUNDATIONS 

The usual method of making foundations of timbers 
is, with the smaller anvils, to use a single stick or 
log hestnut or other wood least susceptible to 
decay, standing it on end, after preparing a suitable 
bed ot asonry or concrete for it to rest on. For 
the larger anvils square timbers are bolted together 
to produce a top surface larger than the base of the 
invil \ll that is necessary to hold the anvil when 
it is heavy, is to spike along the edge of the base, 
strips vou The smaller ones are best fastened 
with good sized lag screws. There is no doubt but 
that wood placed on end and of eight feet or more 


in length makes a very desirable foundation for drop 
presses in the effect of the blow of the hammer. It 
has an absorbent effect and for anvils of comparative 
far superior foundation to that of 


light w « ight makes a 
1 a large single stone, or a mass of con 


solid masonrv. 
crete I remember several years ago having a con 
with the superintendent of one department 


of a large concern using a large number of drop 
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his opinion (and he knew his opinion 
was correct), there was nothing equal 
to.a solid granite block for a foundation 
for a drop press and that he insisted on 
having this kind of a foundation in his 
department. In answer to my question 
as to whether he was not troubled with 
breakages of the guide rods in which 
the hammer worked, emphatically stated 
that he was not. Some time afterward 
while at this factory I made an inspec- 
tion of the drop presses and found that 
in all other departments there was not 
a guide rod broken, and in these depart- 
ments they had the timber foundations, 
while in the department using the 
granite block foundations quite a num- 
ber of these guide rods were cracked 
and mended by riveting over the cracks 
wrought straps. It was quite an object lesson to me 
although it was very obvious that it would be poor policy 
to call my superintendent friend’s attention to the proof 
f the fallacy of his theory. 


IAM 


PECK 


PROPER 


In other factories I havé been able, where they 
have used both kinds of foundations, to pick out those 
drop presses that are on the solid stone by the repairs 
that have been made on them. Now, I contend that, if 
in anvil is made heavy enough, the effect of the blow 
of the hammer will be absorbed to such an extent 
that not enough of the jarring effect will be transmit- 
ted to the foundation to have any destructive action. 
‘The question arises as to the proper proportion be- 
tween anvil and hammer. For a number of years 
the concerns with whom I have been associated, have 
made it ten of anvil to one of hammer, and with the 
timber foundation the results of the effect of the 
blow has been satisfactory but the expense of keeping 
the foundations in condition has been considerable ; 
on the other hand, the solid stone foundations, while 
being more durable, have had the effect of producing 
nore breakages of parts of the machine and also have 
been more destructive to the dies, particularly on cold 
stamped work. From time to time conditions have 
arisen where good foundations could not be had and 
we have made anvils of various increased proportions, 
and in recent years have made quite a number with 
anvils weighing fifteen times the weight of the ham- 
mer, even where the matter of foundations did not 
enter into consideration as much as the effect of the 
blow. Where the hammer is not raised over 30 inches 
in height, in my judgment, fifteen to one is a good pro- 
portion and will yield as good results as if made 
heavier. 

About six years ago we made heavy drop 
presses which were to be used for stamping flat 
ware and at the request of the concern, for whom 
they were made, we designed the anvils with the pro- 
portions of 15 times that of hammer. ‘These drop 
presses, the largest of which had a hammer of 1,800 
pounds, were to be installed in the first story of a fac- 
torv under which was a cellar. The building was 
erected on a ledge of rocks and the bottom was, there- 
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iore, of solid rock. This obviated the necessity of the 
building of masonry to prevent the sinking of the 
foundation from the weight of the machine and the 
question became one of the filling between the rock 
and the bottom of the anvil. For this purpose brick 
piers were built up tapering to a little more than the 
size of the bottom of the anvil. The results attained 
with this arrangement proved conclusively that the 
principle of heavy anvils was right as the piers would 
have been disintegrated had the anvils been lighter. 
After six years’ use the drop presses are being moved 
to an addition to the factory where the conditions are 
the same and here they will have the piers made of 
concrete. Another concern, in the same town, in set- 
ting up a drop press of same proportions and with 1,800 
pound hammer, used timbers bolted together to fill in 
and you can hardly feel the jar of the hammer by rest- 
ing your hand on this mass of timbers. With anvils 
of proper proportion, concrete makes a good. founda- 
tion. It is easily constructed and is comparatively in- 
expensive. In making these foundations of concrete it 
is well, however, to have, imbedded in the top of the 
mass and flush with it, two large sticks of timber. 
These keep the concrete from cracking and form a 
good material, to which spike pieces to keep the anvil 
in position. It is not a good plan to fill up around the 
base of the anvil with the concrete as it is liable to 
crack, from the jar of the machine. It seems 
a nice plan to fill up around the anvil, when it is long 
enough to come below the floor, making a concrete sur- 
face level with the floor, but I have noticed where they 
have done this that cracks are liable to appear and 
there is no doubt but that a better appearance would 
result with the wooden flooring extending up to the 
anvil. MATERIALS FOR FOUNDATIONS. 

A very curious condition arose at one time at a 
factory in which the drop presses were placed in the 
first story and under which was a very high base- 
ment. To support these drop presses, timbers on 
end were placed in the basement on a solid bed of 
masonry. ‘These anvils were of a proportion of 10 
to 1 and the machines had worked well at another 
factory on regular timber foundations. However, 
they did not work at all well on these timbers arranged 
in this way. They would jump ali round on the tim- 
bers and did not give good results at all. A cradle 
was made on the flange of one of the anvils and in 
this was placed a lot of pig iron with the hope that 
the added weight would help to hold the anvil steady. 
It might have, if it had been a part of the anvil, but 
being detached did not bring about the desired result. 
While they were discussing this matter with me, it 
occurred to me that the reason the anvils acted so and 
that the blow was not absorbed was that they were 
not surrounded by the earth and that the timbers must 
spring laterally. At my suggestion a box was con- 
structed around the row of timbers and filled up with 
dry sand and their trouble was over. 

Another concern arranged their foundation similar 
to the one with tapering anvils, that is, using logs 
bolted together on end to support the anvils, and 
filled up around the timbers with solid concrete. 
While making this foundation they thought it a good 
plan to provide for more drops for future use and set 
up the timbers in concrete for four hundred and 
six hundred pound hammer drop presses. This was all 
right, but when they found that they needed a drop 
press with 1,200 pound hammer and had a foundation 
designed for four hundred pound hammer they saw 
their mistake. The timbers of this foundation pro- 
jected above the mass of concrete about a foot. They 
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cut these off level with the concrete and placed tim- 
bers flatwise on top of the timbers and resting on the 
concrete. Being a 10 to 1 anvil it did not work well 
under these conditions and they were obliged to 
construct another especially for this machine in an 

other part of the factory. Along this same line we 
came across a concern having trouble with their 
drop press, in that it did not seem to give a good 
solid blow. It was found that the anvil was designed 
for a hammer of 800 pounds but that a hammer weigh 

ing 1,000 pounds was being used in the machine, ‘This 
factory had a mass of concrete extending beyond 
other foundations and there was a space of about two 
feet that needed filling between the concrete and the 
base of the anvil. To fill this they have bolted to 

gether some timbers and stood them on end, just fill 

ing the space. It was suggested that in place of the 
timber a block of cast iron would be better. We made 
up a sub-base of solid iron, making it heavy enough 
to bring the weight up to what it should have been 
for that weight of hammer. We planed off the bottom 
of the anvil and fitted the sub-base to this, having it 
project on two sides above the bottom of the drop and 
flush with the top of the anvil flange. ‘Then heavy 
bolts were fitted to the two pieces so that they acted 
as dowels against movement in the other direction 
This made practicably a new and heavier anvil and 
seemed to give as good results as if the anvil was of 
one piece of the weight of the combined pieces. On 
very heavy anvils, where it has been inconvenient to 
handle them in setting up we have made the anvils in 
two pieces and have had good results. 

I have been considerably interested in a number of 
cases of jarring being transmitted to surrounding 
property and have known of several cases of damages 
being awarded for this reason, and a whole chapter 
could be written on methods used to overcome this 
jar and noise and the results, but that hardly comes 
under the head of Foundations. In my judgment, 
after having noted these results of experimenting along 
the various lines, it would seem that the whole matter 
of the proper foundation depends on largely the pro 
portion of the anvil to weight of hammer, although, 
of course, other conditions, as for instance the condi 
tions of the land, whether solid or composed of quick 
sands, etc., would enter into it. For anvils of 10 to 
1 proportion I favor timbers placed on end, but am 
strongly in favor of having the anvils made heavier 
and then making a concrete foundation with inserted 
timbers, the whole mass resting on a solid bottom. 

(To be continued. ) 


SILVER FINISH ON ALUMINUM. 
By Dr. Ropert GrRiMsSHAW. 

Although the natural color of aluminium is silvery, 
it is often necessary to treat the articles especially in 
order to bring out this color to the fullest degree. For 
this purpose, caustic soda is dissolved in water at a 
temperature of about 110 degs. to 125 degs. Fahr., the 
article is dipped in this solution, then rinsed in clear water 
and carefully scratch-brushed with a brass wire brush, 
being moistened the while with a solution of soap-root 
and water. The articles are again dipped in the soda 
solution, then rinsed in water, next re-dipped in the sod: 
solution, rinsed a second time in water, then dipped 
in a solution composed of three parts of nitric acid 
and three of sulphuric acid; and finally rinsed in water, 
They are then dried in sawdust that is free from resin 
(basswood is the best for this purpose) and at last 
burnished. 
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and copper industries have sprung up in the last twenty 
years. 

Prior to 1860, Rome had a grist mill, a saleratus fac- 
tory, a woolen mill, and a cotton mill, all of which had 
burned down by that year. Toward the close of the year, 
Addison Day, a Watertown railroad superintendent, 
started the project to build the rolling mill on the site 
where the main plant of the Rome Brass and Copper Com- 
pany now stands. He had the assistance of Alfred Eth- 
ridge, W. J. P. Kingsley, B. J. Beach and others who are 
prominent residents of the city today. 


BEGINNING OF ROME'S INDUSTRIES. 


In 1866 the company was formed, in 1867 the mill 
built and started, the Rome lron Works being un- 
doubtedly the first corporation formed in Rome, for 
manufacturing. T. G. Nock was appointed superin- 
tendent of the new company, and under his manage- 
ment a puddling mill was added. Fortunately, or un- 
fortunately, the larger part of the Rome Iron Works 
plants burned down in the year 1871, but on the very 
day of the fire the trustees voted to rebuild it, show- 
ing that they still had confidence in Mr. Day’s enter- 
prise. The burned portion of the plant was re-built, 
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“whole thing,’ and Rome was again very prosperous. 
In 1882 the Rome Iron Works had elected Mr. Day 
president of the company, and during his short term 
of office, the brass industry was saved for Rome, as 
at that time there was much criticism among the stock 
holders, as to the wisdom of changing from iron to 
brass manufacturing. However, his judgment proved 
right again, for in 1887, the old rail mill, which had 
been closed for several years, was turned into a sheet 
copper rolling mill, and little by little, added to its out 
put for its product. For the same reason the Rome 
Manufacturing Company was organized in 1892, and 
started in a very small way in the Bingham Block. In 
1896, the Rome Factory Building Company was formed 
to build a home for the Rome Manufacturing Com 
pany, and to have available land for other factories. 
This resulted in the Novelty Company, the Bingham 
Harness Company, the Tube Company, and the Elec 
tric Wire Works, availing themselves of the chance, 
and then the Brass & Copper Mills, having outgrown 
their space of land, the Metal Company was formed to 
take care of the overflowing business, and also to make 
ventures into new lines. In the meantime, kindred in 
dustries had been established in the way of factories, 
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JAMES A. SPARGO, 


President of James A. Spargo Wire First secretary-treasurer and manager of resent secretary-tre e1 


Company. Rome Brass and 


JONATHAN § 


HASELTON, BARTON HASELTON 


Copper Company. Rome Brass and Copper Compa 


Died June 14, 1908. 


with facilities greatly enlarged, the fact not being ap- 
preciated at the time, that the re-rolling of iron rails 
had seen its best days. Then the terrible panic of 1873 
swept over the whole country, and Rome suffered 
much more than any other places, because outside of 
the railroad shops, the iron business was the main in 
dustry here, illustrating the truth of the old adage of 
“all your eggs in one basket’; in other words, that a 
number of small industries are better for a town than 
one large one. For a number of years everything re- 
mained at a low ebb, hard times culminating in the 
underhanded removal of the railroad shops to Oswego, 
in 1878. But in this year, when the people of Rome 
felt that they were most bereft, the foundations for the 
diversified industries of our present Rome were laid, 
by the starting of a small brass mill in the old Puddling 
Mill. The credit for this start belongs to Edward 
Huntington, who, undoubtedly at that time, was ac- 
quainted somewhat with the brass industries of the 
neighboring New England States. 

Also about this time, entirely through the efforts of 
T. G. Nock, the locomotive works were brought to 
Rome, and for many years these works were the 


for the manufacture of copper wire, brass bedstead 
and automobile attachments. 
RISE OF J. S. HASELTON 

When the old rolling mill first began operation, the 
ofiice boy’s name was Haselton. From office boy, Mr. 
Haselton worked his way through the successive step 
of clerk, bookkeeper, timekeeper, secretary-treasurer, 
and finally president. For the reason that, when lh 
died two years ago, the obscure rolling mill had be 
come the Rome Brass & Copper Company, with fout 
of the largest plants in the State in operation, and 
over half the men in the city of Rome in its employ 
all largely through his efforts, a brief sketch of hi 
life may be of interest here. 

Jonathan Sawyer Haselton was born on December 5, 
1847, in Lawrence, Mass., and was a son of Nathaniel 
and Myra Sawyer Haselton. He came to this city with 
his parents when a very young lad, and was educated 
in the Rome schools, attending the Liberty Street 
School. On October 20, 1891, the name of the Rome 
Iron Works was changed to the present title, Rome 
Brass & Copper Company, with S. O. Scudder as pres 
ident, J. S. Haselton, secretary-treasurer, and W. R 
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Huntington, vice-president Railroad, the Mohawk River and the 
Erie Canal. The other plants, the “tube mill” and the 
“metal works,” until recently operated by separate 
companies, but now amalgamated with the Rome 
Brass & Copper Company are located in the eastern 
part of the city. The “metal works” occupies 20 acres, 
the brass and copper works together about the same 


The practical manage- York Central 
ment of the concern was placed in the hands of Mr. 
Haselton, and to him was due in a very large measure 
its His ability and general executive talent 
were apparent from the start, and to him more than to 
any other one man is due the prosperity of the city as 
marked by the progress of the company. 
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As a sequence of the prosperity and growth of the 
Rome brass & Copper Company the Rome Factory 
Building Company was organized to provide a home 
for the increasing business of the Rome Manufactur- 
ing Company, and to provide sites for other industries. 
By this 


; new company fifty acres of land were pur- 
chased in East Rome to the south of the tracks of the 
New York Central Railroad. Here the Novelty Com- 
pany, Bingham Harness Company, the Tube Mill, the 
Wire & Telephone Company of America and the wire 
plant of the James A. Spargo Company have estab 


lished homes through the agency of the Rome Factory 


Building ( pany. The Rome Metal Company ts an 
other offspring of the Rome Brass & Copper Company. 
PROMINENT BUSINE 


space, but the “tube mill” is not so large. 


of the city’s most important industries. 


All together 
they employ over 8,000 men. The finished material 
from these plants is sold all over the country. In 
Rome, it is used by the Rome Manufacturing Company 


in its big plant at the foot of Third street in East 


Rome in the manufacture of tea kettles, coffee pots, 
wash boilers, dippers, bed trimmings and curtain poles. 
The Rome Metallic Bedstead Company’s business 


also affords an extensive market for the Brass & Cop 


The making of beds is one 
Over a thou 
sand hands are employed, and the plant covers nearly 
five acres at the corner of Ridge and Madison streets. 
[ts beds are in use in every part of the western conti 


per Company’s products. 
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DR. W. L. KINGSLEY, E. C. CARPENTER, GEORGE A. CLYDE, 
President Rome Brass and Copper President Rome Metallic Bedstead Manager of Rome Electrical 
Company Company Company 
It owns 172 acres to the north of E. Dominick street, ment. This company was incorporated thirteen years 


and is connected with the New York Central Railroad. 

The various which have had their start 
from this brass and copper mill, together with the 
parent industry, cover 200 to 250 acres of land, and 
form the principal part of the manufacturing enterprises 
of the city. 


concerns 


Some time before his death, in order to relieve Mr. 
Haselton of detail work, Barton Haselton, his son, was 
elected assistant secretary-treasurer. Ata recent elec- 
tion of the officers of the company, President William 
R. Huntington having died, J. S. Haselton was elected 
president of the company, and his son, Barton, was 
made secretary-treasurer to succeed his father. Mr. 
Haselton, at the time of his death, was identified with 
the following enterprises in addition to the Rome 
Brass & Copper Company, Rome Metal Company, 
Tube Mill, Electrical Company, Rome Manu- 
facturing Company, including the Teakettle Works, 
and the Long-Turney Manufacturing Company. 

The “big business” of the brass and copper trade in 
Rome is done by the Rome Brass & Copper Company 
in its output of brass and copper sheets and bars, seam- 
less brass and copper tubes, rods, tacks, etc. Its brass 
and copper mills are located opposite each other on the 
two blocks bounded by Dominick street, the 


Rome 


New 


ago with a capital of $25,000, which has since been in- 
creased to $600,000. In the busy season a force of 600 
skilled workers is employed. 

Rome’s copper wire mills which turn out all kinds of 
bare and covered telephone wire have contributed 
greatly to Rome’s prominence in the copper world. 
The largest wire mill in the city is that of the James 
A. Spargo Wire Company, which has an annual out- 
put valued at $2,000,000. Freight cars carrying 300,000 
pounds of finished copper wire start out every week 
from the branch track that runs into the plant. On 
the same track is carried away the product of the 
Spargo Wire Cloth Company, which amounts to about 
6,000,000 vards of wire cloth a year. The two plants 
cover about eight acres. One hundred men are em- 
ployed in the wire works. The mills together are a 
monument to the business ability of James A. Spargo. 
Before 1885 Mr. Spargo was first a machinist and then 
foreman in the electric wire plant conducted in East 
Rome by William J. Doyle. In 1869 he withdrew from 
that company and organized the James A. Spargo 


Wire Company, starting a plant further east in the 
city. The business grew so fast that in 1908 Mr. 


Spargo’s company bought 13 acres in the extreme 
eastern end of the city, and erected first, his wire mill, 











‘ 








and then the plant for the manufacture of wire cloth. 

The plant in which he started his business career as 

foreman is now occupied by the Rome Wire Com- 

pany conducted prosperously under the direction of 

J. H. Dyett and H. P. Dyett with a capital of $600,000. 

Electro-plating is done in Rome at the big new plant, 
conducted by William J. Doyle, at the corner of John 
and S. James street. The plant covers half a city block. 

Mr. Doyle manufactures all kinds of -brass, aluminum 

and composition castings, light machinery, etc., and 

makes a specialty of polishing, lacquering and _ nickel, 
silver, brass and copper plating. 

The following are the copper, brass and kindred con- 
cerns in Rome: 

Rome Brass & Copper Company, East Dominick street; incor- 
porated 1891; capital, $1,600,000. Officers: President, 
W. L. Kingsley; vice-president, W. J. P. Kingsley; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Barton Haselton. 

James A. Sparco Wire Company, East Rome; incorporated 
1896; capital, $600,000. Officers: President and general 
manager, James A. Spargo; secretary and treasurer, F. M. 
Shelley. , 

RomME Wire Company, East Rome; incorporated 1905; capital, 
$600,000. Officers: President, J. H. Dyett, vice-president 
and general manager, F. M. Potter, Jr.; secretary and 
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treasurer, H. T. Dyett. A year ago this company changed 
its name from the Wire & Telephone Company of Americ: 

RomeE METALLIC BEDSTEAD COMPANY, Ridge and Madison streets: 
incorporated 1907; capital, $60,000. Officers: President, 
E. C. Carpenter; secretary and treasurer, A. F. Carpenter 

Rome ELectricaL Company, Front and Washington streets; in 
corporated 1908. Officers: President, Newton H. Jones 
vice-president, Thomas G. Nock; secretary and treasure 
and general manager, G. A. Clyde. 

Rome LecomotiveE & MAcHINE Works, East Dominick street 
incorporated 1881; capital, $500,000. Officers: 
H. Monkhouse; treasurer, Arthur Whyte; superintendent 
Elmer Fuller. 


President 


RoME MANUFACTURING Company, foot of Third street; in 
porated 1896; capital, $86,000. Officers President, W. | 
‘Kingsley; vice-president, Barton Haselton; secretary a1 
treasurer, W. B. Johnson 

RoME TurRNEy Raprator Company, Canal street; incorporate 
1907 as the Long-Turney Manufacturing Company, but 
name was changed a year ago. Officers: President, W. | 
Kingsley; secretary and treasurer, G. W. Turney. 

Rome Horttow Wire & Tuse Company, East Dominick strect; 
incorporated 1908 as the Slade Tube Company; capital, 
$50,000. Officers: President and general manager, Frat 
DeBisschop; vice-president, James A. Spargo; secret 
and treasurer, F. M. Shelley 


NEW GALVANIZING PROCESS. 


FroM UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENERAL | 


A new method for obtaining a metallic deposit or ven- 
eering, which is claimed by experts to be the most prac- 
tical and scientific process of galvanizing, is the invention 
of a Zurich chemical engineer. 

The method consists in distributing pulverized and 
melted metal over the surface of any article by means of 
a special apparatus, which ejects the solution with such 
force that the minute particles of the reduced metal adhere 
in the form of a solid coating that possesses a remarkable 
homogeneity and appearance. The process may be ap- 
plied not only to metals of various kinds, but also to plas- 
ter, glass, celluloid, wood, or paper. The metallic compo- 
sition may be of tin, lead, copper, or aluminum, and even 
gold and silver may be utilized for certain purposes. 

PRODUCTION OF VAPORS—ALUMINUM COATING 

These metallic vapors are produced in a temperature 
varying from 250 degs. to 300 degs., and retained in the 
apparatus under a pressure of 40 to 60 pounds to the 
square inch. The great force with which the solution is 
emitted from the apparatus, and the fact that it passes 
through a tube in which it is suddenly reduced to a low 
temperature, admits of the treatment of substances that 
are highly inflammable and on which the coating acts as a 
preservative. 

The most interesting application by this method is the 
aluminum coating, a metal that has heretofore been re- 
garded as refractory in galvanic processes. The thickness 
and the physical character of the coating may be varied to 
almost any limit, according to the duration of the expo- 
sure, the nature of the gas used, the temperature in which 
the metal is reduced, etc. A thin coating can be obtained 
almost instantly, whereas a covering of 6 millimeters may 
be produced in eight to ten seconds. A thick coating is 
generally made to replace a galvano-plastic or electroplate 
process, which is applicable on conductive surfaces only. 

APPLICATION OF THE PROCESS. 

For the practical application of this new process two 
general categories may be designated, as follows: One for 
.dherent coating destined to embellish or to protect the 
articles from the effects of the varying temperature of the 
weather and other physical or chemical conditions; the 
ther, a detachable coating, for reproductions, etc. 

The applications under these two categories are so 


X. 


E. MANSFIELD, ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. 


numerous that it is impractical to mention them, but th 
following are given as examples: 

(1) Metallic disguise of plaster, reliefs, moldings of all | S, 
works of art, and sculpture. 

(2): Metallization of wooden objects, such as aeroplanes 
graph and telephone posts, boats, and all kinds of carving 
other articles manufactured of wood. 

(3) Metallization of cardboard and articles made of paps 
also being possible to produce imitation metal boxes of card 
by a metallic coating. 

(4) The protection of iron and steel from rusting, for 
and unmovable constructions, such as bridges and turni 

(5) Metallic cloth impenetrable for gas and water to replact 
rubber cloth, in the construction of aeroplanes, balloons, as] 
jor roofing, tiles, etc. 

(6) Metallization of ceramic, glass, and parabolic mir1 
astronomical purposes, etc. 


OTHER METHODS OF GALVANIZING 
There are already in use three commercial process 
for the galvanizing or coating of metals with zinc. While 
these processes have for their ultimate object the s: 
result, they differ widely in character and operation 
first and probably the oldest process is that known as t 
hot galvanizing process, which consists in simply immers 
ing the metal to be coated, either in the form of sheet or 
manufactured articles, in a bath of molten zinc and scrap 
ing or wiping off the surplus. The second process con 
sists in plating on a coating of zine by means of the elec 
tric current. The zinc is contained in a tank or revolving 
barrel in the form of a solution of a salt of the metal, 
usually zinc sulphate and using an anode of metallic zinc 
The work to be coated is made the cathode and the metal 
from the solution is deposited on the work by the actior 
the circuit. Both of the above processes have been thor 


oughly described from time to time in THe Meras 
INDUSTRY. 

The third process is known as Sherardizing and is th 
invention of Sherard Cowper-Coles, of London Chi 


process consists of coating or covering the article to be 
galvanized with zinc in powdered form and then subjected 
the whole to a temperature of 500 to 600 degs. Kahr. ‘J 
process was fully described in THe Merat INnp 
August, 1904, and subsequent issues.—( Editor. ) 





ent time the manutacture 


yf brass beds has settled down to two 
standard types, the plain four post bed 
and thi called “round-top.” All the 
various patterns now put on the market 
by manufacturers are modifications ot 
these t tandard types, be Ing made as 
plain or elaborate as the manufacturer 
vishe lhe tendency just now 1s 
towards the plainer styles, such as the 
bungalow and colonial, although there 
is some growing demand for heavy cast 
beds and pane | beds oquare post beds 
are made of solid brass tubing. In 
und post be the tubing may be of 
olid eamiess brass, brazed brass, 
braze iron lined, or lock joint iron 
lined hie orner fastenings for the 
upp ide rails or beds are 
invariably ade of iron. Round post 


bed vith iron lined tubing, may have 


- Ss 
lese corner fastenings (commonly 
illed iv cast directly to the posts 


by enclosing in iron molds, and pouring 


the olten iron into these molds [his process, of course, 
lestre the brass in contact with the 
the molten 11 trikes it, and care has to 
see that the brass tubing is not seriou 

( ite ( in | below the 1o1nt. 

{ aws thi 
me ening, which cannot b 

lestre Ing he bed | 





rOP BRASS BED WITH JAWS 


ever, can only be used by manufacturers who are equip- 
ped for melting iron. Where jaws are not cast directly 
to bed posts, they require to be attached by other means, 


such iS b lt screws, rivets and by SO called 
fastening Jaws attached in this manner may be cast 
or malleable, and to avoid stretching and distorting the 


hollow tubing it 1s usual to reinforce this tubing at the 
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CONSTRUCTION AND FINISHING OF BRASS BEDS* 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MANUFACTURE rHis IMPORTANT 
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RTICLE OF Every Day USE. 


point of attaching the jaws by plates 
inserted and through which the jaw 
fastenings are secured. There is con- 
siderable variation in the styles of jaws 
used by various manufacturers, al- 
though the most common type is for the 
dove-tailed rail end, while some manu- 
facturers use a jaw permitting of a re- 
versible rail. 

On the subject of jaws and type of 
rail head the bed manufacturers have 
greatest opportunity to get together 
and standardize their product. No two 
manufacturers make an interchangeable 
rail, or even where they may be mak- 
ing the same type of rail ends and jaw, 
they vary in their dimensions so as to 
prevent interchange of side rails of 
other manufacturers. Improvements in 
methods of assembling brass beds have 
practically eliminated soldering, which 
formerly constituted so large a portion 
of the work. Pommels are secured into 
the ends of cross bars and filler tubes, 


swaging or by self-springing into openings 
provided for projecting lugs. The usual method of put- 
ting plain ferrules and rod ends on the cross bars next 
to the pillars does not make as rigid and strong fasten- 
f open mouth ferrules and rod ends, that 
the part which touches the cross bars 
} 


be cut awav. 
nobs have become almost obsolete: 



































BRASS BED MADE WITH ROUND TUBING. 


AND COVERED WITH BRASS TRIMMINGS 


about their only use at the present time is for the 
joining of scrolls together. 
is the hexagon, made with a hexagon head and taper 
lar, which goes into the hole provided for it, and 
wedges itself, so that any 
This method of fastening rail knobs has elim- 
the trouble with children unscrewing the round 
In regard to trimmings for brass beds, the ten- 
ency is towards the plain. 
almost entirely abolished. 


The rail knob most in use 


jolting or jarring will not 


Middle mounts and caps 
Casters are now being 
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made with leg mounts, which does away with the neces- 


sity for separate bottom mounts, although thus tar 
these casters have not given entire satisiaction. 


FINISHING. 
At present there are three standard finishes for brass 


beds, bright polished, satin finish and polet, which is a 
combination of the polished and satin finish. The usual 
procedure with tubing parts is to first thoroughly grease 


them, then polish with felt wheel, first with No. 60 
emery, then with No. 120; then cut down on buff wheel 
with tripoli, and finally color on a soft muslin buff 
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PLAIN 4-POST BRASS BED MADE WITH SQUARE TUBING, 
THEREFORE ALL BRASS 
and rouge. The rouge and grease is next cleaned from 
the tubing, wiped dry with canton flannel, when it is 
ready for lacquering. 
SATIN FINISH. 
The same process is undergone as far as and in- 
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cluding cutting down with tripoli. The pieces are then 
given a rubbing with No. 60 dry emery, cleaned and are 


ready for lacquering. The finishing of the rod ends, 


husks, vases, mounts and other small parts varies some 


what according to how these are obtained, as many 
manufacturers buy most of these parts made up and 
finished ready for assembling. 

Lacquering is ‘done either with brush or spray, very 
little dip work being practiced for lacquering ot brass 
beds. The most generally satisfactory lacquers for use 
on brass beds are of domestic make and of the cellu 
loid variety. The foreign lacquers containing shel 











ONE TYPE OF REVERSIBLE RAII 


must be applied on a previously heated suriace and are, 
therefore, rapidly going out of favor. For although 


such lacquers enable a very fine finishing, they are not 
desirable for general all around use as the finished 


work will not stand moisture. 


THE ANTIQUE FINISHES. 


By CHARLES H. Procror.* 


The manufacturer who depends upon the vagaries 
of fashion as an outlet for his product often wonders 
what new whim the people will take up for the 
coming year, so he is careful to keep his stock as 
low as possible to prevent depreciation from unsalable 
goods. In metallic articles of personal adornment 
whether made of the rare or baser metals and finished 
in gold or silver, all have inclined towards the antique 
during the past year. Very few burnished or bright 
finished goods have been sold and unless some new 
and startling finish should be produced the same fin- 
ishes will predominate, such as rose gold, antique 
green gold, French gray and oxidized silver. The 
probabilities are that the old fashioned oxidized silver 
will be in strong demand, antique brass and antique 
copper should have a strong hold upon popular favor, 
especially in the way of the various types.of buckles 
so much in use at the present time. The plater will 
be put to the test as usual. It is not so much the 
manufacturing of the articles but the finish that sells 
the goods. Design means a good deal, but without 
the proper finish it does not appeal to the eye. The 
finish gives it that distinct appearance which produces 
the true contrast between the design and the finish. 





*Superviser F. H. Lovell Manufacturing Company, Arlington, N. J. 


In the production of antique golds some platers stil 
add arsenic, others carbonate of lead to their gold 
solutions. In producing the French gray some will 
still continue the use of sulphurett of potassium and 
the same method for oxidized silver. These methods 
have always proved satisfactory when _ properly 
handled. Some platers obtain successful results by 
depositing their grays and blacks from the iron 
arsenic and nickel solutions, others from iron arseni 
and copper solutions. There are so many ways and 
so many methods of producing the same results. This 
brings to my mind a method that should give good re 
sults for French gray or oxidized silver. 

‘In the production of green gold, arsenic is add 
to the gold bath, mostly in the form of an arseni 
hydrate; that is arsenic dissolved in caustic soda 
this method gives the dark background for gold the 
same method applied to a silver bath should give 
the same results. It is well worth the time of an ex 
periment—try it out. Of course it will be necessary 
to maintain a separate bath, but this need only be 
of sufficient size for the purpose required. The arti- 
cles should be plated in the regular bath plus the few 
minutes required for the antique bath. The method 
of finishing the articles would be the same as for green 
gold. This method should give good results with a 
little experimenting. 
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tist Venice, the artistic 
city of the world, is impressed with the beautiful Venetian 


visits 


mosaic jewelry. This jewelry is not expensive as the 
base of it 1 ver, gilded, but it is the beautiful mosaic 
etting of the work which attracts the artist's eye, and 
which 1 o pleasing to the tourist. Che illustration 
hown herewith is an example of Venetian mosaic in the 
form of a bracelet and pin, but, of course, cannot illus 
trate th beaut f the trinkets for the print lacks 
the Vencti coloring 

he best quality h 

NETIAN PIN AND BRAC 

saic jewelry, and the larger part of it, is made upon 
the 1 f St. Mark’s Cathedral, where for generations 
1 family have been occupied in this fascinating work. 

rhe methods emploved in making Venetian mosaic are 


very Simpie and 


from the first producti ns 


ined practically unchanged 
It is the general notion that 
each piece is handled separately and cut and fitted to its 
successor, making it an individual piece of work. This 
method has been resorted to in rare instances where a 
specially fine and individual design was required. The 


omplished by the use of 


have 


holding of the pieces was ac 
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VENETIAN MOSAIC JEWELRY 
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vent 


tweezers suitably covered with a soft material to pre 
the breaking of the mosaic. The cutting was done with 
mall pliers, the piece being trimmed to a pattern similar 
to the cutting of modern stained glass and mosaics. 

But the Venetian and Roman worker’s method of 
making this jewelry is as follows: A number of long 
sticks of glass or other suitable material are arranged 
in such a way that their ends form a pattern and other 
sticks are placed around them to make up the ground 
the rest of the design. The pattern is now 
much larger than is required. The sticks are then heated 


border to 


> 
* > 
a 
e* ~ 
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MAGNIFIED TWO DIAMETERS 

and fused together, afterwards reheated and drawn down 
to the required size after the manner of drawing wire, 
and this makes the small pattern at the end which puzzles 
the layman. This method leaves the different 
colors in their relative positions. The fused design is 
now cut off in slices and polished and as these slices are 
quite thin it is readily seen that a number of the same 
patterns can be made according to the length of the sticks. 
Sometimes the sticks are cemented together instead of 
fusing, but the process of manufacture is similar to that 
of fusing. 


also 
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NICKEL PLATING 


A History OF THIS VALUABLE 


By Percy S. 


Recent progress in nickel plating has 
been of considerable importance, and 
yet this branch of the plating industry 
has not received as much attention as it 
deserves. But few articles bearing on 
this subject have appeared in the last 
few years, and yet there are inquiries 
being made continually to trade papers 
for information as to how certain trou- 
bles with a nickel solution can be rem- 
edied. Usually the plater sends a sam- 
ple and asks why it is dark in color and 
states that his solution is the same as 
he always used. This is the full ex- 
tent of the information he gives, and 
he expects to be told in a few words 
how his troubles can be remedied. The 
conventional reply to such questions 
seems to be, “Your solution contains too 
little nickel, add single salts to replen- 
ish it,” or “Your solution is probably 
alkaline, neutralize with ammonia.” There 
course, other stock answers which might do as 
well, but it is scarcely to be expected that the busy 
editor can become a mind reader, go into a trance and 
find out under what conditions the information-seeker 
has produced his inferior work. That such a condition 
exists cannot be disputed, and it is of course not confined 
to questions on nickel plating. This article was inspired 
by the condition mentioned and the author’s intention is 
to place before the readers of this article a general idea 
f nickel plating, its latest progress and other features 
of possible interest to those who follow this interesting 
| of electroplating. 


are, of 
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NICKEL AMMONIUM SULPHATE (DOUBLE NICKEL SALTS). 


SoLuTIons.—A solution made up by dissolving this salt 
in water until a density of about 6-7 degs. Baumé is 
reached is the most commonly used because it has been 
known the longest time. This solution has the disadvant- 
that as the nickel content decreases and the 
solution is replenished by adding more nickel salt the 
ammonium sulphate keeps increasing in too great pro 
portion. The error that many platers make in adding 
double salts to the solution simply aggravates tlais condi- 
tion. When the single salts (nickel sulphate) are added 
this does not occur and for this reason all replenishing 
should be done with the single salts. 


age age 


NICKEL SULPHATE (SINGLE SALTS). 

When this salt is used there should always be added 
either common salt or ammonium chloride (sal am- 
moniac), but I prefer the former, as no ammonium salt 
is then introduced. With either of these salts should be 
added some boric acid. The salt or sal ammoniac gives 
conductivity to the solution, helps to prevent oxidation 
at the cathode and is of great value in dissolving the 
nickel anode. The boric acid prevents oxidation at the 
cathode and helps to produce a uniform and bright de- 


posit. This solution should stand at about 12 degs. Baumé, 


and the proportion of salt or sal ammoniac should be 
about 3 per cent. and the boric acid 6 per cent. of the 
total weight of salts used. Variations may be made from 
these figures without affecting the efficiency of the solu- 
tion. 


* Electro-Chemist, Western Electric Company, Hawthorne, III. 





PERCY S. BROWN. is promoting ‘“Persels,’ a salt which 
produces a very bright nickel de 
posit. With all these new salts on the market 


INDUSTRY AND SOME INSTRUCTIONS IN PLATING OPERATIONS 


Brown.* 


NICKEL FLUOSILICATE., 


This salt is a new one to the plating 
trade, and the owners of the patent have 
not placed it on the market commer- 
cially as yet. Its principal advantages 
are solubility, high conductivity and the 
production of very dense lustrous de- 
posits. 


OTHER SALTS.—There are numerous 
nickel salts placed on the market, but 
nearly all of them will be found either 
in France or Germany. ‘These salts are 
prepared for barrel plating, rapid plat 
ing in a still solution, bright plating 
and other special requirements. The 
Langbein Pffanhauser Works in both 
England and Germany have many such 
salts on the market and a firm in Paris 


and the many improvements in the industry, yet there aré 
many firms who still hold to the old method of plating 
and will not take advantage of the wonderful progress 
made in this particular line, 

ANODES. 

The selection of anodes is of great importance and 
selection by analysis alone is useless. Buying 
a firm known to be reliable is the first consideration, 
as the method of casting the anode determines its us¢ 
fulness more than anything else. If the anode is not 
irom well refined nickel, and if the proper care 
is not employed during the casting, the result 
an anode which will either be full of holes o1 
come pulverent in the solution. With the 
anode containing about 7% iron and 2% tin there 1 
not so much chance for trouble, but in c: wher 
pure anodes are required the method used by th 
manufacturer in his~foundry is the most important 
consideration. Many people still argue that pure an 
odes are of no value, but when solutions other than 
the nickel ammonium sulphate are used there is n 
reason why a pure anode should not be employed. 
It is possible to use rolled nickel anqdes containing 
over 99% nickel in a nickel sulphate bath as above d« 
scribed and these anodes will dissolve uniformly to a 
very thin sheet. The makers of “Persels” specify that 
pure rolled nickel anodes be used in their solution. It 
is Obvious that if iron can be kept out of the nickel 
solution the deposit of nickel will be free from it and 
will consequently be greatly improved. 


ae*y 


AGITATED 


trom 


cast 

W il] be 
will be 
ordinary 
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SOLUTIONS. 

The use of agitated solutions has been rather widely 
discussed and authors seem to differ as to its advan 
tages. Two methods of agitation are generalHy used, 
namely, mechanical and air. Heated solutions are 
sometimes used but should not receive too much con 
sideration as unless great care is employed the depos 
its are liable to be spongy. Mechanical agitation re 
quires more or less elaborate apparatus and unless 
used in conjunction with a device for circulating th« 
solution is open to criticism. Mechanical agitation 
alone merely jars off the hydrogen bubbles as_ they 
form, thus permitting the use of a greater current, but 





il t LV lution constantly cir¢ 
te | eft ‘The reason that 
1 ] ecessa®r'\ 1S because by 
e1 ait 1 © en I te is depleted 
I tne ca ( 1 ] time the curren 
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» SOI S 
it l intages to the use of agi- 
e is that it prevents “pitting” and 


er that a much higher current density can be 


used Vhen the current density can be gréatly in 
reased the time required for plating can be reduced 
lt is a fact that where agitation with 


( e time is greatly decreased and the de 
com t just as bright as if the parts were 
| ed in a still solution. 
RAPID PLATING 
t 1 e to obtain rapid deposits of nickel with- 


itation but in order to do this a high 
onductivity solution must be used. The nickel am- 


ite solution will not prove satisfactory 


n this respect but either the nickel sulphate or nickel 
fluosilicate tion will give excellent results. Wath 
these tanding about 12 to 15 degs. Baumé and 
t proper conducting salts, a high current 
le id the time of plating greatly 
re 
LIGI 
It ] ible to obtain a bright deposit of nickel 
hou special imported salts, but certain pre- 
t be observed he parts which are t 

( ( t be highly ed and then placed in th 

‘ e current density used. The 
{ should be slightly reduced and this 
fi ces t the witl e question ol 
current t101 ist be studied out for each specific 
cast tion use yf importance and high 
conductivit olutions are preferable although good 
results « obtained with the nickel ammonium 
sulpl It solutely essential to add to 
the solution the proper conducting salt and boric acid. 
In the case of both the nickel sulphate and nickel 
1? | e sol s the best conducting salt 
\ chl le ( n salt). The de 
posit v tl thod is of uniform appear 
" r 1 \ ib th work that has been 

ke : ( es of work it w vive 
ib ind ( done a close inspec- 
tion « whether the parts were buffed after 
plat t 

APPEARAD POSIT 


The appearance of the deposit is a good indication 


of its quality but gives no idea as to the amount of 
deposit When the deposit comes from the solution 
with a bright appearance | close inspection under 
a strong glass fails to show any pits, unevenness, or 
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¢ deposit 
con- 
‘an be ob- 
deposit commercially. 
and 
one 


7 < 7 
quality. Ilia ht test 1s used in 


with 
tained as to 


is Ot good 


— i 
junction this inspection a 
Many concerns depend on a weight test alone 
at all, the result being that 
pri pel 


others use no test 


assures a deposit of weight and the other does 
not know what is being turned out of tl 
partment. The firn 

standardizing their platir 


7 7 
e plating de- 
ht test can, by 
uni- 


ht, but unless 


that uses a 


intain a 


+1 ] 
ig methods, 


form quality of deposit of a uniform weig 


conditions are standardized the weight test is of less 
value than one would suppose. It is an unfortunate 
fact that there is no test known that will indicate the 


quality of a nickel deposit and the quality is of moie 
importance than the weight of « 
tests made by the author have 
f considerable thickness stand up in 

leposits which are very This 


{ 
ue to the character of 1 leposit, which is 


mparative 
shown that nickel de- 
posits « will ni 
thin. 


is entirely 


in turn due to the method of plating, solution used and 
current density. By the use of a powerful microscope 
and by etching the nickel deposit the author has been 
enabled to obtain some insight into the character of 
nickel deposits, but it would be difficult to explain 
the method as it is dependent on the experience 
has had with all kinds of nickel deposits 
plated in different solutions and under many different 
conditions. It is safe to that a fairly 
thick deposit of nickel obtained under conditions that 
are known to be excellent is far superior to a very 
heavy deposit obtained under conditions that change 
from d to day. 


which one 


State, howev« - 


day 


STANDARDIZING CONDIT 


This emphasizes the necessity of standardizing con- 
ditions when nickel plating parts which receive rough 
wear in Che ice of a plating solution, 
current density, time of plating, tank load, solution 
character of distance between 
cathode, and all other conditions, no matver 
how trivial they may seem, should be carefully stud- 
standardized. Unless this is done the manu- 
of nickel plated parts cannot be sure of what 
he is turning out from day to day. Another point to 
consider matter of no small moment in 

competition. When everything is 

standardized a uniform output is obtained at uniform 
cost while when plating is done haphazardly, one 
day’s output may be just right, the next day’s may be 
of poor quality and the next of far too good quality. 
statement may sound but it is a fact 


service. choice 


anodes, 


| h 


maintenance, 
anode and 


facturer 


is the cost, a 


these da of close 


Che 
that from the cost standpoint too good a deposit can 
be supplied. Suppose for instance that 2 grams of 
nickel per square foot of surface is considered stand- 
ard and you should be producing 3 orams, it 1s 
vious that the cost is greatly increased as one-third 
and one-third more current has been used 
the result. If the manufacturer is selling 
article day in and day out at the same 


A : 
last amiss 


} 
On- 


more time 
: 


to produce 


a standard 


price he is certainly losing money, and will in time 
lose customers as his product will not be uniform 


just as 


under requirements as 


run 
of work handled in the nlat- 
“dev- 


and is likely to 
over. When the volume 
ng room is very heavy and the foreman is being 

lled” to turn out more work, the that he 
will do so, and it is not surprising that the 
work is not up to standard. Few people realize that 
a plating department cannot be pushed like some other 


departments if the proper standard is to be maintained. 


chance is 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE ART OF PRODUCING. 


LATES AND THEIR Us! 


By W. J. Rearvon, 


[he moulding of brass castings can be divided into 
three heads, namely: rigging flask, patterns and match 
plates. To be able to turn out work quickly and eas- 
ily, requires considerable thought. First of all, good 
essential, the most important being flasks 
and moulding boards. The flasks should be interchange- 


rigging 1s 


able and bushed with steel bushings and have good, 
true joints and pins that will not stick. The pins should 
be 34 inches in diameter and not less than 54 inches. 


The fitting and drilling of the flasks is important and 
should be done with a true made jig. If this work is 
taken care of from the start it will save many castings 
from going to the scrap pile, on account of the parting 
overlapping or shifted 
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FIG. 1. RAMMING BOARD FOR USE IN POWER RAMMER 
There has been lately placed on the market a rolled 
steel flask that to my mind is just what the brass 


foundry has been looking for, for years. I venture to 
that this flask will find a ready market owing to 
the fact that the loss from breakage will be less, but 
it is up to the manufacturers to this flask as it 
should be; 1. e., with interchangeable and true ‘oints. 
The breaking of flasks has caused the brass foundry 
much inconvenience and cost. Many times the flask 
has just arrived from the machine shop and is broken 


in the first day’s operation, especially on moulding ma- 


Sa) 


mak« 








FIG. 2 


THE PLATE MARKED 2 IS FOR USI 
3 SHOWS A ROW OF SNAP FLASKS PILED 


IN SNAP MOULDING 
THREE HIGH. 
chines which usually are operated by unskilled men; 
so to the brass founder this flask would be a great 
saving of time and money. 

The snap flask has not met with much favor owing 
to the fact that it is heavy and of clumsy bulk. The 
brass foundry moulders contend that they lose time and 


foreman, Westinghouse Ele Manufacturing Com 


Pa. 


*Foundry 
pany, Pittsburgh, 


work on account of breaks and crushes which caus 
castings to be flat and down in diameter, also shifts on 
castings, first one way and then the other which are 


caused by putting the slip over in the mould when brass 


moulding requires the slip to fit tight on account of the 


1 


heavy pressure and weight of brass as compared with 
iron. If it does not go down exactly there is most 
likely to be a shift. If the slip is a little loose the mould 


if poured, as it should (1. e., to keep the gate full) will 
burst out. To overcome these difficulties a close ob 
servance of the following practice will be found to be 
effective: First, ram around the pattern hard enough 
to sustain weight and to stop straining. If a power-ram 
machine is used, have a ramming board made like sketch 
in Fig. 1. This board must fit inside of the snap flask. 
Instead of using a wooden or iron slip-over, have an 
iron band made of 1-16 sheet iron and insert same inside 
of the flask before proceeding to ram, thus you have 
practically an iron flask. See that the moulder is sup- 
plied with weights or plates sufficiently large to 
the top surface of the mould. Fig. 2 
that | have found to be very beneficial in snap mould- 


cover 
shows a plate 











FIG. 3. A GROUP OF FLASKS, FRAMES AND JI 

ing. In fact I have found it very economical to use 1 
conjunction with iron flasks as it saves floor spact 
for by using same you can pile your moulds three high, 


thereby saving time for the moulder without affecting 
the quality of the casting thus produced. 

Kig. 3 shows a row of snap flasks stacked thre 
Fig. 4A shows a snap flask that I have adopted 
much experiment. This flask is made of aluminum and 
is strong and durable. It will outwear 25 wooden fiasks. 
There is absolutely no swelling or adjustment of pins 
as the flask is made with steel pins and bushings. There 
is no expanding with this metal and as the pins are 
always in alignment they do not require much attention. 


high 


after 


Fig. 4B shows an iron frame that is inserted inside 
of the snap flask. Fig. 5C shows the cast iron jig 
from which all the frames are made so as to insure 





20 THE 
iniform size. If the above points are properly taken 
are of, snap flasks can be used in the brass foundry 
heretofore they have not been successful. 

Where one hundred or castings are ordered 
from a pattern they are best made in metal and moulded 


more 


n a moulding machine. There are very few patterns 
but what can be put on a plate at a very low cost 
and with all the improved devices for putting patterns 
on moulding machines, for good, true castings made like 
pattern there is none that can compete with castings 
ade from patterns on a plate and used on a power-ram, 


hand ram machine with a vibrator attached 
jobbing work where a limited number 


queez I 


lor 





white metal will 
the order is 


wanted a plate cast in 
when 


found the most economical, for 


mplet the plate may be remelted and used for an- 
ther plate by using the following mixture of 55 parts 
i 1S pat inc and 1 ounce of bismuth lhe master 
patterns to fill the mould may be made of the above 
ixture without any shrinkage by rapping the patterns 
ightly with careful work on the par: of the 
uldet that is necessary is to cut off the gates 
| emery cloth the castings and they are then ready 
ike the plate he operation of putting patterns of 
haracter on a plate, no matter how irregular the 
¢ lines mav be, is very simple. To make a mould 
1. large enough flask to take care of the size of th 
te | vish to make, simply lay the strips between 
e cope al dra r. 0 allow for the thickness of the 
( in has beet found satisfactory for plates 

1 12 16 
‘ig. 4 ws a mold in the course of construction 
Vote the brass strips laid inside of the mould to raise 
the flask for the thickness of the plate. See that the 


sound flask having well 
when the flask is but 
well when the strips are laid between 
he cope and drag to allow for the thickness of the plate. 
Have moulder make the mould in the ordinary 
except with greater care. Too much care cannot 
getting the partings just right before the 
med as the success of the plate depends upon 
this. In ramming the cope, care must be taken not to 
ram the partings down as it will spoil the mould. A 
perfect lift is necessary and it is much better to destroy 
the mould and make a new one than to attempt to 
patch a mould from which a pattern plate is to be cast. 


pattern plate is made in a good 
fitted pins not only 


nts 
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cioseda see 


a caretul 
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he used in 
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A good moulder will make two of these plates in 
a day at $4.00 per day and the pattern maker can drill 
the holes and clean the two plates in one day at $4.00 
per day which would make the cost of one plate $4.00. 
This cost does not include the value of the material in 
the plate but as I have previously mentioned you can 
remelt the plate and use the metal for a new plate. 
However, if you wish to retain the plate (the weight 
of which will not be over 25 pounds) for ordinary work 
you can do so and the total cost of pattern would be 
approximately about $15.00. It can be used on a mould- 
ing machine, power-ram and squeezer or rammed by 
hand on the bench and with careful handling will last 


l‘ig. 7 shows a number of these plates and castings 
made by the above method and on power-ram machines, 
ramming the cope and drag in one operation. Another ad- 
vantage the pattern plate has over gated patterns is 
that on a hard sand match or plaster match when the 
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MADE BY THI 
parting lines around the pattern are irregular with deep 
vertical sand to sand partings, great care and skill must 
be taken so as not to disturb or break the mould, while 
with a metal plate, a much cleaner lift can be made 
with unskilled labor. Then with a moulder on a gated 
pattern, another advantage of the plate is the fact that 
ll castings will be uniform in size and no variation in 


~ 
) 
i 


the weight; while on a gate, very seldom two moulds 
are rapped the same, consequently different size cast- 


ings and weights are the result. 
MOLD PATTERNS ASSESSED. 

Not ENTITLED TO FREE ENtry UNDER NEw TARIFF. 

The board of appraisers has made a ruling in which 
it is held that the tariff act of 1909 does not contem 
plate the free entry into this country of iron molders 
patterns for use in making sand molds, wood patterns 
and brass patterns. The identical issue arose under 
the preceding act of 1907, and after a long and deter- 
mined fight was decided in favor of the importers. In 
others words, the government’s right to levy duty 
was denied. 

Change in the language of the law enacted last year 
led the government to believe that a decision in har 
mony with its views might be arrived at by the board. 
The protestants in the test case just decided are the 
International Harvester Company and F. P. Flowers 
& Co. According to the official papers in the 
case, the patterns are made either of brass or of wood, 
and were assessed respectively as manufactures of 
etal at 5 per cent., or as manufacturers of wood of 
5 per cent., under the terms of the Aldrich-Payne 
law. The protestants insisted before the board 
that the patterns are properly entitled to free entry 
under paragraph 629. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE MECHANICAL PLATER. 


By H. J. Hawxins.* 


As I look back on the past, it does not seem long 
ago that we were experimenting with mechanical platers 
of different shapes, styles and sizes with, generally 
speaking, very unsatisfactory results. However, from 
the beginning,. on certain classes of work, very good 
results have been obtained; but, if we will allow our 
mind to wander around among old experiences of the 
past twelve to fifteen vears, most men connected with 
the plating industry could dig up some recollections 
of their experiences, either pleasant or otherwise, prob- 
ably otherwise, with mechanical platers. And now and 
then a man who was far-sighted enough to see the 
possibilities in the future development of this apparatus, 
was, perhaps, considered of sound mind and good judg- 
ment on all subjects, except his hobby. But as we 
see the facts as they have developed year after year, 
we realize that the apparatus, which, a few years ago 
was considered a fad or, at least, classed as an ex- 
pensive economy, is now a necessity and a fixed part 
of the equipment of most plating shops. In fact in 
some shops next to the dynamo it plays the most im- 
portant part; and today, after a steady growth and 
many improvements, covering a period of twelve to 
fifteen years, we perhaps think this particular branch 
of the plating art is well nigh perfect. Truly, “The 
world do move” if we compare results obtainable now 
with what could be accomplished ten, five, or even two 
years back; but as a matter of fact this branch of the 
industry is still in its infancy. There are many, many 
improvements to be made in equipment, methods and 
management. 

A glance at the current platers’ magazines will give 
one some idea of the rapid strides being made in the 
manufacture and improvements along this line, to say 
nothing of the many patents being issued in connec- 
tion therewith. While all these devices are not per- 
fect and some may not stand the test as to quality and 
quantity of .work produced in a commercial ~way, 
(which, after all is the only object in view) yet, with 
the many inventive minds at work along this line and 
the considerable amount of time and money that must 
of a necessity be spent in ideas and improvements and 
the protection of same by patents, the final outcome 
can only result in good. By overcoming many imper- 
fections in method and mechanism, which in the next 
few years should show as decided an improvement over 
our present day methods, as they are in advance of 
methods used twelve years 


ago. 


SOME COMMON MISTAKES IN OPERATING 
PLATERS. 

Solution.—To obtain the best results the solution must 
be made especially for the plating machine, it matters 
not whether it is for nickel, copper, brass or zinc. We 
may, and no doubt many of us do, differ as to what 
ingredients and proportions thereof any given solution 
should contain; and we may, also, differ as to the proper 
specific gravity of the solution best adapted to certain 
work. All these honest differences as to means and 
methods, I think, are commendable as they conduce to 
bring out the best ideas of different minds which will 
tend to make the final result more nearly perfect, which 
is as it should be. I believe, though, if we understand 
the theory of mechanical plating, we will all agree that, 
if not absolutely necessary, special solutions, anodes, 
arrangement and methods are highly desirable to facil- 


MECHANICAI. 


*Author of “Polishing and Plating of Me‘als.” 


itate best results. Brass plating, for example; while 
many mechanical platers are doing brass plating and 
getting results both as to quality and quantity, yet, this 
is one of the most difficult problems platers can come 
in contact with; there are many reasons for this, some 
of which follow: 

If the brass solution is not heavy with metal, no 
matter how good the color, it will soon become 1m- 
poverished: if the cylinder is charged with a heav) 
load of work which will require, say, 150 to 200 amperes 
at six volts and is run from one hour to one and one- 
half hours, it can readily be seen that the solution which 
is small at best will soon be impoverished. [Frequently 
insufficient anodes are used and often a poor quality, 
which help to develop improper conditions. Insufficient 
carrying capacity of wiring and improper location of 
the plater with reference to the still tanks and dynamo, 
insufficient amperage, also voltage to give best results. 

Some platers of my acquaintance who get good re- 
sults in brass with the mechanical plater and are required 
to turn out large quantities, never allow their solution 
to get much below 20 degrees Beaume, preferring t 
keep it between 20 degrees to 22 degrees Beaume; they 
use a large anode surface, using the curved type anode, 
cast of soft yellow brass; in adding metal to the solu 
tion it is always carbonate of copper and never zinc 
\fter the solution is once made up, provided sufficient 
surface of soluble anodes is used, it will not be found 
necessary to add any zinc, the anodes being capable 
of taking care of the solution in this particular. ‘The 
plating machine should be in close proximity to the dy- 
namo and the current should be taken direct from the 
main buss bars and should not be required to pass 
throvgh some other tank, especially is this true if the 
dynamo is small and overworked, which is often the 
You should have available, at least, six volt 
whether you use it or not, and often it is found desirable 
to have as much as eight volts, though on most classes 
of work this is not essential. Slipshod methods of wit 
ing and connecting up the machine is often cause of 
unsatisfactory results; good connections and wire larg‘ 


case, 


enough to carry the current without héating should 
be used. 
PROPER METHODS. 
If the solution is kept up to the proper specific 


gravity by the regular and uniform addition of th¢ 
proper chemicals it will be found that a greater part 
of the trouble pertaining to uniform color can be over- 
come; in connection with this it should understood 
that: it is very necessary to maintain the solution at a 
uniform temperature in the winter months; especially 
is this an important point All other conditions may b« 
nearly perfect for goods results, but if the solution is 
allowed to become very cold, neither the deposit nor 
the color will be right. Cast anodes that will curve 
under the cylinder uniformly should be used, and as 
these anodes are expected to feed metal into the solu- 
tion freely, they should be placed in the tank about 
as close as they can be hung upon the anode pole; it 
is false economy to be saving with the metal required 
by this apparatus. The anodes should always be free 
from oxides when not in use, and will not give good re 
sults if allowed to coat badly. In preparing to handle 
this work arrangements should be made to unload the 
cylinder and get the work rinsed and dried with the 
least possible delay. 
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OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE VERSUS MODERN. 


By A. F. 
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: H. Wilson 
In view of the increasing popularity of so-called Shef- 
held Plate, this seems an appropriate time and place to 
compare the original methods of manufacture of that 
historic and interesting old metal work with those of our 
modern reproductions. [ver since the practical applica- 
tion of ek lvet plating became possible (about the 
vear 184 the name Sheffield Plate has been indis- 
criminatel ipplied to a vast quantity of silver plated 

> Meek, deaarend that eavtiie 1] 
Ware il le deserved that worthy appellation. 

Before going further it seems essential that we should 
know something of the interesting origin and history of 
renuine Sheffield Plate. We, of course, all know that 


famous 


that 


and st made in 


Was Il 





[PLES OF MODE! 


old English city of cutle1 nd silverware and in which 
these industries flourished as far back as the twelfth 
centur Chaucer wrote of Sheffield ““whyttles” (knives) 
is they were then called; however, it was from the seven 
teenth to the beginning of the twentieth century that 
industrial England progressed most rapidly and in no 
place s t more evident than in the old city of 
Sheffield. About the year 1742 a new industry was added 
to the many already practiced in that town, the discovery 
ol pl t take th place of lid silver, this proved 
o! h rtance that 1 oreatly helped to place 
Sheffiel e the leading industrial centers of Merrie 
gig 

ORIGIN AND MANUFACTURE OF SHEFFIELD PLATE. 

To one homas Bolsover the credit for that valuable 
process is du [his ingenious craftsman while employed 


repairing a knife handle composed partly of copper and 


partly of silver conceived the practicability of uniting 
these two metals in such a way as to form a substitute, 
to all appearances as good as the solid silver wares, yet, 
at far less cost. Little realizing the vast possibilities of 


confined himself to the manufacture of 
*h as tobacco and snuff boxes, but within 
a few vears other skilled workmen of Sheffield took it 
up with such good results that they successfully imitated 
the finest and richest embossed plate of the time, indeed 
of design the choicest articles of 


his discovery he 


1] er | 
Smaii articies, Su¢ 


equalling in elegance i 
solid silver. So much for its history, now for its process. 
* Designer Bene ck Manufacturing ( Sy ce New York 


SAUNDERS.* 


A specified quantity of pure copper was put into a 
melting pot, usually a small amount of brass being added 
to overcome the extreme flexibility of the copper. When 
thoroughly fused this metal was then cast into ingots of 
from two to three inches wide and about two inches 
thick, the length being regulated by the size of the 
articles to be made. When cool these ingots were scraped 
and polished very smooth and clean. Next a sheet of fine 
silver, a half inch thick and the same width as the copper, 
this also being perfectly smooth and clean, was applied 
to the face of the ingot and was held in place by a flat 
iron plate, the whole securely bound with strong iron 
wire, thus ensuring their relative positions when put into 
the heating oven after having the edges of the silver 
brushed with borax and water. After remaining in the 
oven or coke fire until the silver was flush around the 
edge or practically amalgamated to the copper. The 
ingot was removed with a specially constructed pair of 
tongs which did not press into the metal, and was then 





This whole 
article to be 


placed in a perfectly level position until set 
operation was repeated if both sides of th 
made required plating, though many pieces, such as dish 


covers, were plated on one side only, the 
flushed over with tin after completion. 
The next operation, after this coating of the ingot with 
fine silver, was to roll it to the required gauge. These 
sheets then were cut to patterns of the articles to be 
nad \t this stage the solid silver shield used for the 
engraving of monograms was inserted. This feature is 
ly the test of genuine old Sheffield Plate. 
\rticles round in form, such as coffee and tea pots, urns, 
cups or bowls were formed first into tubes, the edges of 


inner side being 


real best 


the metal being brought together dovetailed inte each 
other and silver soldered, then hammered perfectly 


smooth, again 
required 


hammered and formed into the shape 
This obtained, the article was again gone over 
and over, first with the bare hammer, then with a specially 


shaped hammer, having a steel face strapped to it. The 
mountings, such as handles, feet and ornaments were 


then soldered upon the article, which required the greatest 
care, owing to the fact that many of these stampings were 
made of very thin silver filled with solder and bent into 
shape. Before soldering these mounts to the body the 
points of contact were carefully covered with whiting or 
loam so that the solder would not run on the silvered 
surface. The object being carefully heated, the mounts 
were pressed into place, the heat being kept up to just 
the right degree that the solder should melt without 
running. 
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Next was the addition of the silver edges, these being 
strips soldered to the body on one side and passing under 
the mounts on the other side, the article now passed to 
the chaser, then to the burnisher and finally to the 
polisher. So well done was the work of these craftsmen 
that, with few exceptions, the specimens of real Sheffield 
Plate handed down to us show little evidence of the 





SPECIMEN 


OF OLD SHEFFIELD PLATI 


copper used. It can be seen that the process of manu- 
facture was elaborate and required the most skilled crafts- 
men, and, while necessarily expensive, it 
than the sqlid silverwares of the times. 


was cheaper 


MODERN SHEFFIELD PLATE. 


Our reproduction of Sheffield Plate really bears very 
little relation of the old as far as productive skill is con- 
cerned, most of it is now made of German silver, some 
of Britannia metal and some of copper. It is all electro- 
silver plated and its mountings are principally of soft 
metal castings, even the chased and engraved effects are 


often produced by mechanical means. In design, of 
course, the original patterns are copied as faithfully as 
possible; this is really the only redeemable feature of 


our reproductions as in form and decoration the old 
Sheffield Plate certainly possessed the charm and aesthetic 
quality of the best silverware. With few exceptions our 
modern work lacks that individuality, that incorporation 
and spirit of skilled craftsmanship which was so pre- 
dominant in the metal work of those days. While fully 
appreciating the valuable and really necessary mechanical 
methods now used in the production of our metal work, 
we cannot but realize that mechanism largely destroys 
the intelligent personal efforts of the worker; we there- 
fore can but praise the skill and thorough workmanship 
incorporated in old Sheffield Plate. 

For the benefit of those interested I append a list of 
the leading makers of Old Sheffield Plate of Sheffield, 
England, viz. : 

Thomas Ellis, John Hoyland & Company, Thomas Law & Com- 
pany, William Marsden, Thomas Morton, I. Rowbottom & 
Company, Tudor & Leader, Thomas Banbury, Joseph Kirk. 
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KINKS FOR PATTERNMAKERS’ AND PAT- 


TERN SHOPS. 
By W. H. Parry.* 

For the benefit of the “tryo,” and, perhaps, some of 
the old bucks of the trade, let me sing a song of past 
performances that has helped me many times over the 
rocky roads and deep pitfalls that have beset an un 
fortunate patternmaker in a career extending over some 
three hundred and sixty moons. Double-pointed tacks, 
such as are used to secure carpets to floors make ex 
cellent pinch dogs for small work by shortening the 
points and filling “draft” on inside. A package can be 
bought for ten cents and they will last for years. 
Every now and then we see in the technical journals 
fearful and wonderful designs of drawers for holding 
brads and screws, and we have yet to see anything that 
will compare with the tinned muffin pans that can be 
bought for ten cents apiece, with a dozen pockets fot 
as many kinds of screws or nails of two inches in 
length or under, by nailing a couple of strips on each 
side of these pans and providing suitable ways. They 
make the ideal drawer. 

Clothes pins, both the “ten for a cent” and “one for 
a cent” kind are handy things to have around when 
glueing up thin stock, especially the spring clothes 
pin or the “one for a cent” kind, as their adaptability 
and gripping powers are phenomenal on stock of thre: 
eights of an inch or under. It would pay patt 
makers to include some of these “clamps” among 1 
kits. Metal dowel pins are all right for patterns until 
the molder drives his golf stick or rapping bar in the 
female or gently taps the sides of the male pin wit! 
the same unholy weapon. These little operation 
the molder simply puts the metal dowels, such as ai 
on the market at present, out of business. 
two ways of beating the molder at this game 
are both One to make very large wood 
dowels if the design permits, and by large, I mean any 
thing over one and one-quarter inches and up to two 
inches in diameter, or, if the design is such that small 
dowels must be used, then make the metal dowels thi 
way: Use a button head steel or brass screw for thy 
male dowel and a piece of brass tube stock slight! 
larger in diameter than the head of the screw for thy 
female, place same in the drill chuck and turn out 
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hemi-spheroidical shaped space somewhat deeper tha 
the head of the screw but fitting fairly snug, locat 
positions of dowels in pattern, drive females in on 
half and screw males in the other; if there is a shake 


bind a quarter turn of the screwdriver one way or thi 
other on one of the male pins will fix matters 
This type of dowel may or may not be new, 
certainly new to me. 

On a hurry up job where pattern letters of 
are a part of the design, use shellac as of old, but after 
placing and spacing properly use heat either from a 
soldering iron, lamp or match to evaporate some of the 
rum quickly, and in five minutes the job is ready for 
the foundry men. 


fioures 


A TON OF PLATINUM. 


It is an interesting fact, perhaps not generally known by 
operating telephone men, that precious metals such 
as platinum, gold and silver, and even precious stones such 
as diamonds, are used extensively in the manufacture of 
telephone apparatus. The Western Electric Company, the 
largest manufacturer of telephones in the world, uses up- 
wards of one ton of platinum each year. 





. National Meter Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Superintendent 
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PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL TESTS OF SOME ACID-RESISTING ALLOYS. 
Some INTERESTING Data REGARDING THE Use or Leap, ANTIMONY AND Nickel ALLoys 
By ANDREW M., Fairrtie.* 
[he material in most common use for the construc- extent acid-resisting properties were sacrificed to gain 
tion of apparatus and plant equipment which must strength and hardness. Samples of pure lead were in- 
come into contact with sulphuric acid or its fumes, is cluded in the tests for the sake of comparison. 


lead. Where the apparatus comes into contact with These results are presented graphically in the ac- 
weak acid, it is the only material cheap enough, and companying diagrams (Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4). 
offering enough resistance to the action of the acid, to It will be noted that the strongest alloy, that con-. 


be of practical use. Strong sulphuric acid (60 deg. B. taining 10 per cent. of antimony, is more than three 
and over) may be safely conveyed in iron pipes, and times as strong and less than \% as ductile, as pure lead, 
acid of such strength may also be stored in iron tanks, 


: “ JFéensele Sbrenglh -Lbs per sg. é7. 
provided they are kept closely covered. If open, how- 
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ever, the tanks must be of lead, even for strong acid, > 8 9 3 ° g = 
because such acid speedily absorbs some moisture oT : = - - P 
from the atmosphere, rendering the surface layer weak ie 

. . ™ . 
enough to exert a corrosive action on iron. if 
For certain purposes, lead is objectionable on ac- 
. : mn a 
count of its softness and low tensile strength. The 
plugs and seats of lead-lined tanks, for example, and | 
the seats and plungers of acid valves, must be made of 
an acid-resisting metal harder than lead, in order to S 
a 
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fe and yet offers as much resistance to the action of cold 
fA ° aa ° . - . . 
acid, either weak or strong, as lead itself. It is only in 
a a contact with hot acid that this alloy displays its de- 
= ficiency in acid-resisting qualities, and then, indeed, 
it this deficiency becomes quite serious. Even in the 
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FIG AGRAM OF ELONGATION TESTS ON Pb, Sb AND N _ 
ALLOYS 
retain their shape in service and avoid leakage. For 
the construction of the moving parts of acid plant a 
machinery, such as gas fans or acid pumps, material XR 
stronger than lead must be used to maintain the in s 
tegrity of the machine. 
PH ICAI AN CHEMICAL TESTS OF PURE LEAD, AND OF LEAD-ANTI ; 
MONY AND LEAD-NICKEL ALLOYS 
Effect of Sulphuric Acid 
— H 3 ~ 
deg. Acid 62 deg. Acid 
Elonga- Tensil he ' 
Cor - tion §=Strength Cold ne —— Hot FIG. 3. DIAGRAM SHOWING LOSS OF WEIGHT IN COLD ACID 
inch. sin. Weight, Weight. Weight. Weight OF Pb, Sb AND Mi ALLOYS 
Per Ct. Lbs Per Ct.2 Per Ct.2 Per Ct.* Per Ct. y : F ul 
Ph. 100 1100 2365 0014 0357 0078 0419 presence of hot acid, however, it is almost the equal 
Pb, 95%: Sb. 5 34.0 6393 0015 2.533 0036 3.598 of any other lead-antimony alloy, whilst the others 
Pb, 90% ; Sb, 10 130 7,673 0.017 1.598 0.039 4344 are decidedly inferior in tensile strength. All in all, 
Pb, 85% ; Sb, 15%.. 80 7,212 0.024 0872 0.058 3.126 therefore, the 10 per cent. alloy is considered the best 
Pb, 80% : Sb, 20 50 5538 0015 2425 0.091 5.817 es 
Pb, 99%: Ni, 1% 74.0 3,174 0.009 0.199 0.035 0.391 ‘Each figure in this column is the mean of two tests. 
Pb, 9734; Ni, 24% 910 3,262 0.017 0.085 0.042 0.357 * Time exposed to cold acid, one week. Density of acid at end 
Pb, 9614: Ni, 314! 320 3262 40.021 0.134 0.057 0.199 of test, 46 degs. Be. 
The physical tests whose results are given in the *Time exposed to hot acid, 12 hours. Temperature of acid, 
; - ps yh : a 184 degs. C Density of acid at end of te st, 62 degs. Be 


above table, were made with a view to determining 
the strength and ductility of alloys harder than lead 
and the chemical tests were made to ascertain to what 


*Time exposed to cold acid, one week. Density of acid at 


end of test, 57 degs. Be 
* Time exposed to hot acid, 12 hours. 17 


] 
empe¢ 
ssee ( er Company, ( er H Tent 184 degs. C. Density of acid at end of test, 64 degs. Be 


‘rature of acid, 
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of the antimony mixtures. The nickel alloys present 
acid-resisting properties superior in nearly all cases to 
that of pure lead. They have, moreover, a tensile 
strength one-third greater than that of lead, although 
less than half that of the best antimony alloys. On 
account of the wide difference between the melting 
points of nickel and lead, these alloys containing small 
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FIG. 4. DIAGRAM SHOWING LOSS OF WEIGHT IN HOT ACID 


OF Pb. Sb AND Ni ALLOYS. 

percentages of nickel are not easy to make. The lead- 
nickel alloy is, however, a possible substitute for lead- 
antimony in cases where hot acid has to be dealt with, 
provided a moderate degree of hardness and strength 
is all that is required. 


WATCHES AND WATCH TRADE IN SWITZER- 
LAND. 


STATES R 


CoNSuL-GENERAL R. E. 
MANSFIELD, ZURICH. 

According to the annual report of the Swiss Asso- 
ciation of Watch Manufacturers the exports of 
watches and watch parts from Switzerland were as 
follows in 1909: 


From UNITED 


Description. Number. Value. 
WOMAN cnt atek ieee nte wesw wnseees . 8,075,379 $20,465,208 
WE UNER: TNMs obs eis acasecce ees’ 883,731 1,108,405 
CBOGO 57 sGis Rabb aen cde Pas ekwacas 1,831,409 1,155,518 


Detached pieces of watches............ 
Sections of finished watches 


399,174 
1,126,579 
$24,254,884 

The number of finished watches exported in 1909 
was 341,523 in excess of those exported in 1908, but 
their value was $811,175 less. The year 1909 marked 
the end of the crisis which so seriously affected the 
business for several years, and it is the opinion of the 
manufacturers that the industry has entered upon a 
period of general activity. 

EXPORTS BY CLASSES AND COUNTRIES. 

The values of nickel and gun-metal watches ex- 
ported were extraordinarily low, and the value of 
silver watches varied greatly, gold watches only having 
remained stable, but the per cent. of gold watches to the 
total exports is comparatively small. The proportional 
per cent. in the value of the different classes of watches 
exported last year was: Nickel and gun metal, 59; silver, 
30; gold, 11. 


Total 





UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT DECISIONS. 
DRAWBACK ON LEAD SHEETS. 
James F. Curtis, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


Department, allows a drawback on soft sheet lead and 
Hoyt metal sheet manufactured by the Hoyt Metal 
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Company, of St. Louis, Mo., with the use of imported 
lead bullion and antimonial lead. He says: 

“In liquidation, the quantities of imported lead 
which may be taken as the bases for the allowance of 
drawback may equal the quantities claimed in the 
drawback entry after official verification of exported 
quantities and analyses, provided such allowance shall 
not exceed the actual quantity of lead appearing in the 
exported sheets, no allowance being made for wastage.” 


BRONZE CASTINGS NOT STATUARY, 


Adverse action has been taken by the United States 
Board of General Appraisers on protests filed by O. G. 
Hempstead & Sons and others. The merchandise con- 
sists of cast bronze busts and imitation bronze figures 
composed of zinc. Duty was assessed at 45 per cent. 
under the provision in the Dingley tariff for marufac- 
tures of. metal. The importers’ claim was that the 
articles should be allowed to enter as “statuary” at the 
rate of 15 per cent. ad valorem. Judge White states in 
his decision overruling the protests that, according to 
the report submitted by the local appraiser, the articles 
are not “wrought by hand” according to the sense of 
that term as used in the law, and hence are dutiable 
properly as assessed as commercial bronzes under the 
provision for ‘“‘manufactures of metal.” 


LESS DUTY ON POWDER BOXES. 


APPRAISERS BOARD ADMITS GUN 


PER CENT, 


METAL VARIETY A IU 


The H. B. Ciaflin Co. has been successful before the 
board of appraisers in securing a reduction in duty on 
gun metal powder boxes carried in women’s hand bags. 
Collector Loeb assessed the articles at the rate of 85 pel 
cent. under the provision in the present tariff act for 
“articles of gun metal to be carried by the person.” 

Appraiser Wannamaker made a report to the collecto: 
in which he upholds the contention of the importers for 
an assessment of only 50 per cent. under the tariff pro- 
vision for fitted leather bags as specified in paragraph 452 
act of 1909. The local appraiser’s report, which appear 
to have influenced the decison of General Appraiser Mc 
Clelland, says: 

“This protest refers to items marked ‘X,’ consisting of 
gun metal powder boxes to be carried in ladies’ hand 
bags. Return for duty was made at 85 per cent. ad 
valorem under the provison in paragraph 448, tariff act 
of 1909, for articles of gun metal to be carried by the 
person. These boxes, together with the mirrors, are in 
fact fittings for the leather bags covered by this invoice 
and it is now the opinion of this office that return should 
have been made on all at 50 per cent. ad valorem under 
the provision for fitted leather bags in paragraph 452.” 

The board sustains the claim for duty at the rate of 
50 per cent. The collector is directed to make a reliquida- 
tion of the duties on this basis. 


BELGIAN GOVERNMENT ADOPTS METRIC SYSTEM. 
American Minister U. Grant Smith sends from Brus 
the recent decree of the Belgian Government, 
which makes the use of the metric system of weighis and 
measures obligatory for all public documents, notic« 
and advertisements, and for all papers, public or private, 
produced before a court, notary, or other public official. 
The use of any other standard, except the marine knot 
and ton and in dealings with foreign countries, is made 
punishable by a maximum fine of 50 francs ($9.65), and 
the confiscation of the weights and measures which may 
be used. 
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DERIVED FROM 
By CHARLES 
The chemist with his laboratory has done a great 

deal in the quite recent past towards standardizing 


and systematizing the manufacture of non-ferrous al- 
loys. Certainly he has not done this by simply analyz- 
ing samples, but more exactly he has co-ordinated his 
results with the condition of affairs which have made 
his results necessary, and thus to a very large degree has 

de the manufacture of brass and bronze less and less of 

peculation By determining the quality of his raw 





THE MICROSCOPE AND THE BRASS FOUNDRY. 
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rs Use 1x MANUFACTURING BRASS AND BRONZE. 


T. Braca.? 


to allow of correction or treatment of the material 
upon which it is being used in a logical and scientific 
manner. The objection has been raised by some 
that the metallurgical microscope is an instrument be- 
longing to the chemist and is to be classed with his 
other somewhat mysterious apparatus and chemicals. 
While it is true that long study and considerable ex- 
perience is necessary before the real underlying prin- 
ciples of brass and bronze structures can be under- 





IE FIRST TWO OF THESE PICTURES SHOW MANGANESE BRONZE WITH 1.04 PER CENT. IRON. THE THIRD IS 
CORRESPONDING BRASS CONTAINING IRON BUT WITH NO MANGANESE. 
iter) nsisting, by issuing purchasing speci stood, there are, nevertheless many simple, though 
T ceiving this quality, he has been e1 important details of structure and evidences of brass 
ible: redetermine the physical charactet diseases that can be seen and afterward recognized 
istics of | vs. Once assured of his composition by any foundryman after they are once pointed out 
and 1 itv, the testing machine has serve o him. For example, large crystals of either brass or 
» relat ystem of production controlled by analy bronze generally tend toward weakness and certainly 
is to desired strengths and characteristics after seeing several samples of different brasses or 
Howev: t is well known that the testing 1 bronzes, or several pieces of the same sample whose 
chine an ical analysis, pure and simple, cannot heat treatment has been different, the foundryman 
produce a s just what is desired, nor can they al will be able to distinguish the large from the small 





HI Lik PHOTO IS OF BRASS WITH 1.04 PER CENT 
SAME COMPOSITION AS THE FIRST BUT 


ways determine just why they cannot produce all that 
is desired. In the last few years, and more and more 
every day, they are being enabled to call to their aid 
the microscope, which shows in many instances the 
relationship of cause to effect. While admittedly it 
cannot quantitatively show anything, it often does 
give th« impression of ¢ hi 


uantities sufficiently accuratel 


a | ) Brass ( 1 Mansfie ( 


} 
i 


IRON BUT NO MANGANESI THE LAST TWO SHOW TIE 
WITHOUT IRON AND MANGANESE, 


-crystals at low powers, of course, and thus find for 


himself something about the temperature at which, 
for any given material, he would get the strongest 
alloy for the particular mixtures with which he 1s 


working. No knowledge of some of the deeper rudi- 


mentary principles of alloy structure, to be mentioned 


later, would be necessary to accomplish what has 
just been mentioned. 
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Brass and bronze structures have been but little 
studied, but there is every reason to believe from 
what little work has been done, that the heat treat- 
ment of non-ferrous alloys is just as important as the 
heat treatment of steel. It is entirely possible and 
predicted to be probable, that within the next few 
years brass foundries will be heat treating some of 
their castings just as steel is being treated today, and 
there is no reason to doubt that just wonderful 
results will be attained as have been attained in steel. 
Certainly the critical points in brasses and bronzes 
are not as marked nor as regular as those of steel, nor 
are they influenced by so minute changes in composi- 
tion as is steel, but they can, nevertheless, be located. 
The presence of oxides, both in alloys, and more 
especially, in copper, as well as the presence of un- 
combined lead, are easily detected with the micro- 
scope. Then, too, as before mentioned, crystalline 
structures can easily distinguished, giving in a 
general way the physical property to be expected. No 
attempt will be made here to go into the question of 
solid solutions, eutectics, nor metallographical nomen- 
clature, as the simpler phases only of the use of the 
microscope are under consideration. Generally speak- 
ing, the first requisite of successful work in metallo- 
graphy is a first class microscope. The metallograph- 
ical microscope is different from the ordinary micro- 
scope in that the light is not reflected up through the 


as 


be 
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specimen under examination, but is thrown down 
through the objective or lower lenses of the micro 
scope onto the object. Consequently in buying a mi- 
croscope, care should be taken to specify that it is 
for metallographical work. Another thing of import 
ance is that metallographical work, is best done with 
out the use of a cover glass. Consequently, the ob 
jectives for the microscope should be bought calibrated 
for use without a cover glass. 

The six photographs accompanying this article will 
serve to illustrate, however, the use to which 
photographs can be put. Numbers and 
samples of manganese bronze containing 1.04 per cent 
iron. Number one magnifies 65 diameters and num 
ber two, 190 diameters. Photographs three and four 
are specimens of the same brass containing equiva 
lent quantities of iron made without the use of manga 
nese, while photographs five and six are the same 
composition as one, two, three, and four, except 
neither iron nor manganese has been used lhe 
fect of the manganese is apparent throughout. Nun 
one and two. show a much finer structure than 
either the other four, but the effect of the iron is not 
noticeable in any case. This point is noted as an e) 
ample of one of the things yet to be studied, i. e., th 
structural effect of iron on manganese bronze 
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(To be continued. ) 


THE MANUFACTURE OF WROUGHT BRASS 


A DESCRIPTION OF 


MoperN METHODS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF PLATE, SHEET, Rop, Wirt 


(Continued from December. ) 


By L, J. 


ROLLING THE METAI 
“Breaking” down orders run as follows: 
All common and drawing brass bars are 1% 


é ins. thick 
and are to be rolled: 


First pass roll to 7 inch exact. 
Second PT t/t scant. 
Third . : 4 n : 


From the above memoranda it will be seen that it is 
possible for mills'to adopt certain set rules for rolling 
certain classes of metals. Once get the standard system 
in force and everything moves smoothly, and it is only the 
special mixtures that tax the judgment and skill of the 
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rollers in order to reduce the metal in the quickest possi- 
ble time and with a minimum of loss. 





; AND [ubl 
KRoM. 
GAUGING THE METAL. 

The thickness of the metal as it is rolled is measured 
or gauged by the Brown & Sharp gauge or standard. 
This gauge runs by numbers, each number corresponding 
to fractions of an inch and millimeters or the decimal part 
of a meter. General practice demands the use of the 


) 


numbered scale, as No. O gauge is .325 in., with the neat 


est millimeter gauge of 8.251. The list runs on up t 
and beyond No. 42, which is .0025 in. and .0632 
meter. The gauges most generally used are the microm 


| 14 16, the shee! 


tal table gauge shown in [‘ig. 15. Micrometer calipe: 


ter calipers as shown jn Figs. and and 


1 in different styles and sizes to measure 
They form most c 
for fine external 


are nace 
up to 24 ins. 


instruments 


nvenient and 


measurements | ( ( 
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graduated to read to thousandths of an inch, and half and 
quarter thousandths are readily estimated. 
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he table sheet metal gauge shown in Fig. 15 will 

easure f one to four inches by thousandths of an 
inch, and 1s genera used by sheet metal workers and 


ilversmiths and jewelers, rubber and paper man- 


ufacturers, et 

lhe frame A is of cast iron, japanned, and supports the 
measuring mechanism. The arm B is fastened to the 
frame and holds the measuring screw D and the adjusting 
screw ( [he knurled thumb screw D is for operating 
the measuring screw and the movable dial. The mova- 
ble dial is of German silver and the graduations are read 
by means of the pointer at the right of ram B. 
for compensation for wear. 


shown 


Provision 1s mad 


he Micrometer Caliper shown in Fig. 16 is new in 
design and is found well adapted to sheet metal 
workers’ us« he gauge screw is encased and pro- 


tected from dirt and injury. Means of adjustment are 
provided to compensate for weal he opening in the 


a teature much 


ame 1s about 4 ins. deep; 


appre 
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ciated, a metal to be m 
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' ' 14 *_ ‘ ] t 
measured that uld be possible with an ordinary 
micrometet facilitate the reading of the caliper 
the thousandths readings, usually taken from the 
thimble, are taken trom a cial, eraduated into 25 equal 


parts; and by means of the pointer, readings can 
to one-half thousandths. For conven 
lence in reading, the barrel is graduated on opposite 
ides. Each caliper is provided with a 


that irements to be quickly 


easily be made 
ratchet stop, 
| “1 


enable measi and accu 
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The clamp screw, not shown in cut, the 
spindle and preserves the setting. 

The chief mechanical principle embodied in its con- 
struction is that of a screw free to move in a fixed nut. 
\n opening, to receive the work, is afforded by the back- 
ward movement of the screw and the size of the opening 
is indicated to thousandths of an inch. 

In this caliper, the gauge or measuring screw is cut 
on the concealed part of the spindle, and moves in the 
thread tapped in the hub. The hollow sleeve or thimble 
is attached to the spindle and covers and protects the 
gauge screw. By turning the sleeve, the screw is drawn 
back and the caliper opened. 

rhe pitch of the screw is 40 to the inch. The gradua- 
tion of the hub A, in a line parallel to the axis of the 
screw, is 40 to the inch, and is figured 0, 1, 2, etc., every 
fourth division. As the graduation conforms to the pitch 
f the screw, each division equals the longitudinal dis- 
tance traversed by the screw in one complete rotation, and 
shows that the caliper has been opened 1/40 or 25/1000 
of an inch; therefore for every 
figured division the caliper has 
been opened 4/40 or 100/1000 
of an inch. The beveled edge 
of the sleeve is graduated into 
25 parts, and figured every fifth 

Each division, when passing the 
line of graduation on hub, indicates that the screw has 
made 1/25 of a turn, and the opening of the caliper in- 
creased 1/25 of 1/40, or 1/1000 of an inch. 

Hence, to read the Caliper multiply the highest num- 
bered division visible by 100/1000 of an inch; add to this 
product 25/1000 of an inch for every additional division 
showing beyond the highest numbered one; then add 
the number of divisions on the sleeve from zero to the 
point that coincides with the horizontal line on the hub, 
and the result is the measurement in thousandths of an 
inch. For example: Suppose when a measurement is 
taken the highest number division visible is 2 and beyond 
this there are 3 additional divisions visible on the 
hub, and the 15th division on the sleeve coincides with 
the horizontal line on the hub; then (2 & 100/1000 - 
200/1000) + (25/1000 « 3 75/1000) + 15/1000 = 
290/1000 of an inch, or 200/1000 + 75/1000 + 15/1000 

290/1000 of an inch. 


clamps 


division, O, 5, 10, 15, 20. 


\fter the brass has been rolled to the last reduction 
called for, it is known as “finished” as far as the 
rolling operations are concerned. If the mill order 
calls for soft metal or “‘blued finish” it is sent to the 
muffles after the last pass through the rolls and given 
a “light anneal.” ‘This means heated to a dull cherry 
red or upwards of from 400 to 500 degs. Fahr. in a 
majority of cases, for ordinary brass mixtures. Low 
brass and bronze mixtures can stand considerably 
higher temperature, but in general the figures given 
will be found sufficient. 

After the brass has been annealed it undergoes a 
last pickling operation which prepares it for the sub- 
sequent finishing processes. If the metal is to be finished 
at the rolls “hard,” the order generally specifies “‘Fin- 
ish X Numbers hard.” This means that the brass 
shall be repeatedly whatever reductions may be re- 
quired without annealing. So for instance, the order 
may say 4 numbers hard, so that a coil of brass would 
e rolled from say number 26 to number 30 and left 
at that gage as finished. This is true generally of 
all leaded mixtures, most all of the ordinary drawing— 
tubing, and spinning brass mixtures 


soft.” 


7 
} 
' 


are “finished 


(To be 


continued. ) 
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REORGANIZATION. 


SoME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR ECONOMIC 


PROGRESSIVE PRODUCTION OF METAL Goobs. 


By Ernest A. Lewis.* 


In these days of keen competition it is necessary for 
manufacturers to put their works on the best modern 
basis as regards plant and methods. ‘There is a right 
and a wrong way of doing this. It must be borne in 
mind that copper and brass have altogether different 
properties from iron and steel, and modern machinery 
and furnaces which suit the latter metals are often un- 
suitable for copper and brass. In some old mills the ar- 
rangements are often bad; there is no system, a pickling 
shop or annealing furnace is put anywhere wherever 
there is room. A badly arranged works causes loss in 
various indirect ways. There is additional labor required 
o move the semi-finished and finished products to the 
next process. 

In a well-arranged miil it should be possible to receive 
raw material in at one end and pack the finished goods at 
an opposite end. It may not be practicable to have this 
end diametrically opposite; in fact, the shipping ware- 
house might be next door to the raw material warehouse. 
So long as it can be worked in line with the minimum of 
labor it does not matter much where the end of the 
process is. Railway and canal facilities have to be taken 
into account. As examples, in a hot-rolled sheet mill it 
should be possible to take the copper, spelter and scrap 
direct from the warehouse into the casting shop, from 
there to the breaking-down furnace, then on to the fin- 
ishing rolls, annealing furnaces, pickling shops, and 
finally the packing shop. The furnaces arranged as far 
as possible on one side and the rolls opposite. The coal 
or fuel entering and the ashes going out on one side 
right away from the metal. The gangways should be as 
wide as possible. 

[In a sand-casting shop the metal warehouse should be 
close to the furnaces and the castings work right through 
to the fettling benches and sand-blast apparatus. The 
buildings should be lofty, especially the casting shops, 
which should be well ventilated, but due regard must be 
paid to the necessity of avoiding direct draft on the metal 
when pouring. Large doors and side ventilators which 
can be easily opened and shut are best, so that all can be 
closed immediately before pouring and opened when it 
is finished. In a lofty shop an open roof ventilator along 
the top of the shop, combined with large doors and side 
ventilators, will quickly remove any fumes of zinc oxide. 
In England the factory inspectors have power to compel 
efficient ventilation, and it is an offense to allow food to 
be eaten within a certain time of pouring. It cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon the men that the fumes are 
poisonous and, in my opinion, no food should ever be 
eaten in a casting shop, not alone cooking meat on a 
handful of redhot charcoal, fetched out of the pouring 
ladle for the purpose, as I have seen on more than one 
occasion. lcoholic liquors intensify the ill-effect of the 
fumes. 

Hot rolling mills should not be too light, as it is im- 
possible to judge the heat of the metal in a well-lighted 
mill. With regard to power, there is not much doubt 
that electrical driving will supersede all other kinds in 
many mills. It would not pay a small mill to make its 
own electrical power, and unless it could be bought from 
a town supply the steam engine must be used, that is, as- 
suming no water power is available. It is rather remark- 
able that for heavy rolling mills one of the most econom- 
ical types is the beam engine. It is for an engineer to 
advise as to the best type of engine or electromotor to 
adopt; it varies with circumstances. 


tilting Metallurgist, Birmingham, England. 


TYPES OF MELTING AND ANNEALING FURNACES. 

A glance through the advertising pages of THe Merat 
InpustRY will show a variety of furnaces for different 
purposes. There is not much doubt that. the old pot fur- 
nace will become obsolete except in very small shops. Of 
the various types of furnaces used for melting at the 
present time electrical smelting need not be considered 
as practical in the copper and brass trade. Of the vari- 
ous gas furnaces those fired with producer gas on a sim- 
ilar principle to steel crucible regenerative gas-fired fur- 
naces are unsuitable for melting brass; the heat is far 
too high. Gas-fired furnaces for muffles and annealers 
are practicable only if at least six to eight furnaces are 
coupled up to two producers. It is very difficult to work 
three or four furnaces from one gas producer, whereas 
two producers will balance one another. I speak from 
practical experience on this point. 

There are good furnaces on the market now which 
anneal in steam and prevent scaling, thus no pickling is 
required. They are worthy of the serious attention of 
manufacturers looking out for an economical annealing 
furnace. Of modern crucible furnaces there are many ; 
some of them have obtained a bad reputation, but I think 
this is due to improper working. Some makers ask ex 
orbitant prices for them, out of all proportion to the 
economies they effect. It is a well-known fact that the 
best metal is always obtained by melting in pots. Before 
installing any new furnaces a written guarantee should 
be obtained from the makers stating the amount of fuel 
per ton of metal melted the furnace will burn, starting all 
cold, the average life of the pot, also of the inner lining 
A maker of a good furnace will not hesitate to guaran- 
tee these particulars. All modern reheating furnaces for 
brass and copper sheets are of the enclosed type; that is 
the flame does not touch the metal. 

While deciding on reorganization it is well to review 
the metals used and standardize every mixture used and 
keep to these standard mixtures as far as possible by 
means of chemical analysis. A research metallurgist can 
be usefully employed in all large works experimenting 
on alloys and finding out their properties and reducing 
the percentage of copper to the smallest practical limit 
for all work, except where a guaranteed percentage has 
to be supplied. I have often come across cases wher¢ 
3 per cent. or 4 per cent. more copper has been put in 
brass than was necessary to get an alloy with certain ck 
sired properties. The indiscriminate use of scrap is to 
be avoided. 

It is often asked what advantage a metallurgist, as 
distinct from an analyst, is to a works. In the first place, 
a metallurgist is a skilled analyst and can look after the 
routine laboratory chemist; he can advise customers a 
to the best metals to use for special purposes; can find 
out faults and how to avoid them. A metallurgist can- 
not directly be of any money advantage to a works, like 
a caster or roller, but indirectly he is of great advantage 
and can save his salary many times over. A competent 
metallurgist can take charge of the brass foundry, re 
finery and take general supervision of the treatment of 
metals. 

While on the subject of “Reorganization” we ma) 
mention other things that works may be losing mons 
upon—small items, probably, but they help to increass 
expenses. Fuel is one. Large quantities of coal are used 
in a big mill. It will pay to carefully sample and test the 
coal used. Note the following points: the percentage of 
moisture, the percentage of ash, the calorific value and 
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the percentage of ash and mois wer and the half-burned coke returned to the furnaces. 
t ov h valueless material y [his increases the percentage of copper in the ashes and 
sé must bu me moisture in higher price can be obtained for them. The maximum 
la t the total of each should not be abov ount of copper in any slag or dirt thrown away should 
t I oO i Sy fee 7 pel ent f I not @xc ed 0.5 per cent. in a well-manage | Wi rks: it is 
t moisture | have known coals t often less. Method and order should be the rule in every 
t | ture and 15 p epartment of a modern brass and copper mill or brass 
{ QO ( S ( s not only by paying nd 
( terial but there is the extra cost I 
removing rubvishn Or Cac Percentag' GERMAN BRIQUETS FROM SHOP WASTE 
( tit \ certain amount ot 
tte vave ~ t with th nited States Consul-General A. M. Thackara, 
: ( is lore 5 Berlin. ) 
. t e rr ere S \ » investigator desires t garding 
es, ¢ ut the e process of high-pressure briquetting itions in 
B for king briquets of shop w 
re than coal ; Che process of a certain company is that of the Ronay 
ot fl t hich is patented in all civilized countries. It is 
UV per cent tte] e clink« sed in about ten foundries and machine factories in 
the furt wear out quicker, ‘ermanv and bv several firms in Austria and England. 
fl The 1 use to whi this syste! is been put is 
brass he briquetting of iron ores and the metal wastes o1 
KC € 18 vel ndries machine shi 
CSSd ( LKCI t sfounders [The owners of the process claim 1 t can also b 
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te s: the thicl | P . cts into as compact forn s possible [he 
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Petes ¢ FP eas90t : Ul . oS ae sale or dis il of all li es OT alti r briquetting 
we h different water it it is outside the n and metal waste, and another company the licenses 
om 1 1 ilties for other briquetting purp 
ea tal lerable item in large 
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thie CCK er weel I th to lubricat The briquetting plant consists of a simple hydraulic 
¢ L ¢ thi une worl SS ( ssive construction The briquet lds are ot 
Phe be found out ' = cing nd iv be either round or rectangular in 
b ( be drawing 1s not ; Chi aterial is weighed and ed in molds 
\ Vv twice as Mma ton ind after being briquette ( ved auto- 
( Yr example ticall No binder of kind is secret of 
ble t rocess being ay 1 very high 7 e in such 
‘ { L he di LT net to msure l nitorn Or Ste every part 
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then d1 2475 to $6 for cast iron turnings, SO 1 7.15 for steel, 
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Rae cor ieee a) date he indiscriminate sweenine CHILEAN NOTES. 
up Of cleat rit ( piece f brass, putting it on The salt beds of Chile could supply the world with 
ne for sal bad management salt for ages to come. Salt is found in large bodies 99 
gurative speaking, every particle of clean metal per cent. pure and only needs grinding to be ready for 
should eventually go back to the casting shop. The larger table us 
pieces and dirty borings (free from iron) should be ac- The Chilean Government has appointed a commission 
cumulated until two or three tons or more can be melted of nine to study the patent laws of Chile and recommend 
lown in a reverberatory furnace, along with clean skim- changes to bring them down to date in conformity with 
! le into ingots. Brass ashes can be picked the patent laws of the leading countries. 
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“METALS AND ALLOYS.” 
In the past eight years THe Mera INpusrtry has been 


“a trade journal relating to the non-ferrous metals and 


alloys,” the word “non-ferrous” signifying “no iron.” 


We have always believed, however, that the classification 
of “metals” without the “non” was sufficient to indicate 
the purpose of this journal, and in this number, which 
begins our ninth year, we havé dropped from our title 


the term “non-ferrous” and we now relate to plain “metals 


and alloys.” The metal industry with all of its branches 
is large enough and great enough to be distinguished 
from the iron industry by the word “metal” without the 
aid of a chemical definition, and the simpler term which 


commercially for a 


has been used number of years is 
more comprehensible and understandable. 

In starting the new year with a 144-page paper we be 
lieve Tue Metat Inpustry has lived up to its promise 


of being “Larger, better, more interesting than ever,” and 


that “it covers the field,” and we ask the careful attention 
of all our readers to the valuable information contained in 
the reading and advertising pages. 

The leading reading matter consists of the written ex 
perience of the best metallurgical, mechanical and chen 
1e9] 4 - ‘ ° . . ar _ ] 
ical writers of the world—authors who are practical men. 
engages in € very a avou which 1ey lave written 

ni 1 in th ry art about which they | tt 

Besides the leading articles, there is the usual useful in 
formation in the regular departments of Shop Problem 
\ssociations and Societies, Pe 


Patents, Industrials, 


sonals, Trade News, etc. This month these departments 
have an extra good number of the problems, inventions 
and devices relating to the metal arts and the latest and 
best society, personal and commercial news. 

The advertising pages are a veritable guide for every 
kind of a metal shop, in the buying of metals, machinery 
and supplies, and will continue to be such a 


throughout 1911. 


euide 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW OF 1910—OUTLOOK FOR 1911. 


\ Brrer Reporr or Bustness Conpitions EXISTING IN THE METAL INDUSTRY FOR THE YEAR 1910 


the general business conditions of the United 
States as a whole at the close of the year 1910, are 
good with brighter prospects for a gradual return 
to the full tide of activity enjoyed in 1906, The panic 
%§ 1907, like its predecessors of 1873 and 1893, natu 
liquidation which has continued more or 
less throughout the year just closed and 1s still in 
the depression of 18/73, six years were 


to restore equilibrium and tour years were 


necessa! llowing the bad times of the year 1893. 
[he business upheaval of 1907, while not so severe 
as the other periods mentioned was strong enough to 


shake the confidence of the buying and investing pub 


lic and heavy liquidation followed which depressed 


stock values all along the line. 
Che condition of the country today may be taken as 


that of a patient in need of a tonic. This tonic being 


the confidence of the public and this is absolutel) 


necessal the success of the gigantic operations 
planned by our “captains of industry and finance.” 
From our observations it seems that this confidence in 
the future welfare of the country is gradually being 
restored at predictions are freely made that th 


1911 will see an easing up of the 
noneyv market, but no great business revival will take 
place until 1911 has passed. 


\ general attitude of conservatism is evident and 


probably will control industrial operations throughout 
the yi Retrenchment as far as will be consistent 
Wit natutl business de velopment will be in ordet 
he experience of the latter part of 1909, of over 
peculation in stocks, lands and commodities wit! 
quent enforced liquidation will not be repeated 
his liquidation has not yet fully worked itself out, 
nd this fact upled with the over-production in the¢ 
rld furnishes a fairly satisfactory ex 

tior f the present situation 

HE METALS 
Lhe ' in the industrial world relating t 
he metals is, of course, copper. This metal in its ups 
ind downs, controls directly the entire market of non 


ferrous metals and plays the all important part in the 
manutacturing of the thousand and one articles int 
At the close of the 


vear 1909 it became evident that over-production was 


whose composition copper enters. 


so enormous as to cause serious alarm in metal circles 
ind at the beginning of 1910 announcement was made 
f the attempt to form a copper merger. This merger, 


umor had it, was to have a capitalization of $150, 


000,000 and to combine all the properties in the Butte 
Mont., district This merger met with the usual 
objection as mutual agreements common to such 
enterprises, and these together with the almost uni- 


versal tendency, reaching even to official circles in 


Washington, to frown on any movement that might 


tend to keep prices on a high level, caused either its 
temporary or permanent abandonment. 

An agreement, however, was entered into to cur 
tail production, and although, at present writing, this 
has not caused any very great depletion in the stocks 
of copper on hand, indications are not wanting for a 
more healthy condition of the market in the near fu- 
ture. In relation to the matter of copper curtailment, 
“Copper Gossip” has this to say: 


There was some reduction in the United States output of 
-opper last month, but it was too slight to create any improve- 
ment in market sentiment. The history of copper curtailment 
since the movement for that purpose was first started has not 
resulted in any pronounced rally in prices. In fact, the selling 
price of copper one year ago was from a half to three-quarters 
yf a cent per pound higher than at present. And comparing the 
statistical position of the metal twelve months ago with what it 
is now we find that the official figures show 22,614,458 pounds 
less copper held by American producers than they had Dec. 1, 
1909 Production for November, 1909, was 2,264,906 pounds 
irger than during last month, and the total deliveries a year ago 
were 6,101,840 pounds greater than those in November, 1910 
With all the apparent changes in the statistics for the bett 
there is nevertheless a falling off in market values of fully hal 


ent per pound in the price of raw copper [his fact appears 


r 
f 
I 


1 


to indicate a loss of confidence in spite of the more favorable 
returns as pointed out. The significance of this feature of the 
se needs no comment.” 

Che only real happening in copper circles for the 
vear is the recent announcement of the combination of 
the copper properties of the Lake Superior region, of 
which the Calumet and Hecla Copper Mining Com- 
pany and subsidiary companies are the dominant fac 
tors. Just what effect this combine will have on the 
general situation in regard to copper is not apparent 
just now, but as we remarked in the February, 1910 
issue of THe Metat INnpustry we fail to see how this 


. 
t 


will influence production particularly as the Calumet and 


Hecla have been running considerably below normal 
‘apacity of the past year. 

Spelter, a metal which comprises 33 per cent. in the 
composition of brass and used most extensively in 
galvanizing operations, has had rather a spectacular 
career. A glance at the chart of metal prices repro- 


METAL 


show that it opened the year at six cents and speedily 


luced in this issue of TH! INDUSTRY will 


dropped to below five cents. There seemed to be 
only one explanation of this and as in the case of 
copper it proved to be over consumption on the part 
of the country at large. The production increased, 
but the demand being dull the United States Steel 
Corporation kept out of the market and a concerted 
selling movement took place. The price was forced 
down until we see it at five cents in June 


; The price 
of spelter remained for the rest of the year at below 


what is termed normal. 


Lead, this metal is always one of the most mysteri- 
ous elements of the metal market No definite in- 
formation is ever available and guesswork has to be 
resorted to in order to make any prediction as to fu- 
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ture movements. The Guggenheim interests practi- 
cally control the production, they sell to consumers 
on a fixed price basis. When business is good the in- 
dependents sell at Guggenheim’s prices. With a fall 
off in the demand, prices are cut and the Guggenheims 
follow suit. 

At the beginning of 1910 the unsold accumulation 
was undoubtedly large, but in spite of that the price 
was raised to 4.70c., New York. This could not be 
held, however, in the face of lower offerings by in- 
dependents, and by May the market was down to 
4.30. Absorption of the independent surplus brought 
the market back to 4.40, the American Smelting and 
Refining Company’s price, at which figure it held 
steadily until November, when unexpectedly it was 
raised to 4.50. ; 

Tin is one of the few important metals that had a 
continued rise in price throughout the year 1910. At 
the end of July the price was fairly steady at 32% to 
3344 cents per pound, which was well above the av- 
erage for 1909. A sharp rise then started in August 
and the price soared to 38% cents in December, owing 
to the possession of the market abroad by a bull syndicate. 

Of course, such a wonderful control of the market 
must have some substantial foundation. This is to be 
found in the strong statistical position of the metal. 
The world’s output in 1909 exhibited a decrease as 
compared with 1908, and it appears that 1910 is going 
to show a further decrease. Anyway, the arrivals from 
Malaya, which furnishes upward of 50 per cent. of the 
total supply, have been materially smaller. The 
reasons for this are the gradual depletion of the 
alluvial deposits and the scarcity of labor, due in part 
to the attraction of the rubber-growing industry. 

Aluminum, a very important metal in all classes 
of industry has increased in consumption until it now 
occupies an important position in the world’s progress. 
Although the product of the one American producer is 
protected by a duty of seven cents per pound the im- 
portation of foreign metal has increased during the 
past year. The consumption of the metal has fallen 
off during the past year and the reasons for this are 
given in a statement made by an official of the com- 
pany. 

He states that the business suffered from the same 
causes that existed in all other lines of production. 
The business of 1910 being much less than that of 
1909. The year opened with a very good demand ex- 
ceeding that of any similar period of the year previous, 
but at the end of the half year of 1910 business had fallen 
off to less than 50% of that done for the first part of the 
year and has diminished gradually since. Some of 
the reasons advanced for this falling off are: decrease 
in the use of aluminum as a deoxidizer for steel, cur- 
tailment of production in the automobile industry, 
which caused a drop in manufacture of aluminum 
castings. A large number of foundries have shut 
down and practically all of those running are doing so 
with reduced forces, thus causing a decline in the 
amount of ingot metal consumed. The foundry 
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branch of the business in fact is reported to show the 
greatest depression. 

The Aluminum Company, in the hope of increased 
demand, have been running their plants nearly full 
and consequently have accumulated large stocks of 
metal. At the present writing some of the company’s 
plants have been cut back to half production and if 
conditions do not improve still further curtailment 
will be imperative. In spite of the above, however, it 
is admitted that some branches of the business hav: 
made very material progress. A steady increase ot! 
the use of aluminum has been made in aluminum tub 
ing for paper, chemical and similar lines of manufac 
ture and a substantial and large growth is promised 
for the future. 

A business started three years ago and which has 
had a steady increase, is that of extruded shapes of 
aluminum, Although no single line takes a large 
quantity of any one shape an increasing number of 
places are constantly being discovered with the re 
sult that the extruded shapes’ output is constantly in 
creasing, and the Aluminum Company of America has 
this year installed a separate plant of considerable 
size for this purpose. The aluminum cooking utensil 
business: has also been good. These articles seem 
to have merit and win their way despite adverse com 
mercial conditions. 

Although a new sheet rolling mill has been built 
Niagara Falls during the year it has not been put into 
operation on account of the falling off in sheet busines 
but as the mill was built to meet future requirement 
it is still expected that the time will come when thi 
mill will be required. 

The aluminum wire and cable business has, 
course, followed the electrical installation busines 
There have been comparatively few transmission lin 
financed and built in the last few years, and althoug! 
there was apparently some.activity in 1909, present 
commercial conditions seem to have quieted that rv 


vival down again. 
MANUFACTURING. 
Among the varied industries in which the uss 
the non-ferrous metals is important, that of the auto 


Although 
there have been no disasters during the past year in 


mobile, of course, is the most prominent 


the way of business failures, a general curtailment of 
production has been noticed and at least one larg: 
producer found it necessary to take up its bonded in 
debtedness «and partially sacrifice its stock in ordet 
to secure the necessary capital for the output of 1911 
During 1909 a strong demand for low priced cars 
arose and manufacturers devoted themselves to this 
class to a large extent. The tendency during the past 
year has been to cars of higher quality and cons: 
quently the prediction is now made that while mor 
money will be invested in automobiles in 1911 than 
ever before, not many more machines will be sold a 
the price will be higher. This expression is the cor 








heard at the recent automobile show RoLLING MILLS AND FOUNDRIES 
City here have been no new developments to report re- 
luring the past year a gigantic corporation, known’ garding brass and copper rolling mills during the past 
(seneral Motors Company, was formed, center year. The Western mills have held their own, but it is 


ests of a number of prominent automo suspected in the face of some rather sharp price cut- 


1 1 ] ti h ' rt fF their actern competitor “10 
rers and a general bettering of cond! ing on the part of their Eastern competitors. Prices 
e has been the result The coming have not held to the steady level obtaining throughout 


ear witli o thlv see a further consolidation with 1909, and not much better conditions are looked for 

ie fore part of 1911. No new mills have been 

expense with subsequent increased profits started despite the rumors afloat at the close of 1910. 

(he foundries have had an uneventful year with 

f the United States Circuit Court fair prices prevailing (hose catering to the automo- 

i steak a =o n patents controlling automobile bile industry, having experienced a rather dull sum- 

n t being infringed upon by The Lord mer with a slight picking up in the early fall. The 

lotor ¢ nd othe will certainly have an im outlook is now bright for increased business and num- 

iiial n the future development of the erous planned extensions will undoubtedly soon be 

” hile sete carried out. There have been few failures and on the 

Among tt! ‘ndustrial concerns business has been vhole, the year has been fairly satisfactory in the 
teady. al 1dden inrush has been experienced as face of existing conditions. 


in previol eal The largest of these in the electri- 


4] ling 1] (j;eneral | lectri ( Ompany and The NEW BOOKS 


THE JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF METALS. 
; sais ad Volume III. Edited by G. Shaw Scott, M. Sc., Secretary. 

ent and st conditions with good outlook for 1911 Size, 5'4 x 834 inches; 340 pages; numerous illustrations. 
are reported Published by the Institute of Metals, Caxton House, Lon- 
don, England. 


1 1 1 ] 1 . 
lave been bu largely on railroad electrical equip 


jewelry industry has had a v-ather disappointing 
‘ I} tatiut ; Tato] } y110¢ rh] h . : 
veal LOL! pened with bright prospects which wer institu of Metals s just published the fourth 
; ican? ; 2 , lume of its Proceedings. The majer portion of the Journal 
not ntirely tultille ind the tendency has been to . 
MO ‘ ’ : “ ‘ . : eis . . tc ; series oT nan + corientit n ¢ r} ~] rere 
I f pay of scientific interest, which were 


irds jewel f the cheaper kind, so whil the volume ot d at the third autumn meeting of the Institute held in 
wisiness d ‘ ; fairl atisfactory the monetary return Glasgow, Scotland, in September, 1910, and vers 270 pages. 
: aa , : Valuable theugh these papers were when they were read, 
as not beer reat as was expected. The prospects ,, ; ' ; ier 
; : : utility 18 now vastly inct sed aS a result ot written 
rr 1911 are fora steady though low revival of trade ymmunicatior vhich ] been received since the papers 
condi id by men eminent in the scientific and metal-working 
r| metal ds manutacturi houses, particularly paste ' . 
mes , ee Per ee Che first part of the book is covered by the paper of Prof 


those cater to the automobile trade, have naturally Villiam Gowland on “The Art of Working Metals in Japan,” 
| vhich was read at the May meeting, held May 24, 1910, at 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, West- 


relating ft nutacturing concern, 1S 1¢ reported he useful t ; of bstract ot paper relating to the 
de ion of the Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Com ferrous metals and the industries connected therewith 
mmended in tl ond volume of the Journal 
ee : 


wh s reported in : , ; 
ec continued and amplhihed in the volut under notice, 
\7 1 . ; ; ; 
1 oH V¢ s T ry TT + ity Cie pages devoted te bstracts on 
\ Rivet Wis lf the report 1s tbhjects as Ores and Minerals, Extraction of Metals, 
‘ I tl \I I llurgy, T} Pr ] rties ot! Met ] and lloys, 
( \ ) ist f New , M 
Testing and Temperature Measurement, Statistics, 
( ( ( \' 1 { } I as | \ 
lation of interests Che Jour: is issued tw yearly, in Jui 1 Deceraber, 
[ is published by tl Institut All members 
‘ ghee ge , ; 
the | rece! cloth-bound copies of the Journal 
Wtner 1 rtant ppenins In the manutacturing rratuitously, but copies n be purchased for one guinea 
in existence of the Water h from the offices of the Institute, Caxton House, West- 
. 
. ster, S. \ 
tury C1 nv ot \Waterbury, Conn., men 


ioned IN Y rr November . a . 26 
t | Yy 3 wer, MECHANICAL EFFECT OF HEAT ON BRASS. 
Tests have been made on the mechanical properties 
aan of brass wire at high temperatures. It has been found 
1e ‘act . wd 1 - ~- . ry 
ie East could that the maximum stress falls off continuously. The 
’ 1e old estab elongation and contraction of area, on the other hand, 
lished fi e4 Fucker and J.eavitt and Loeb Com fall off to a very low value at temperatures between 300 
pany, manufacturers of platers supplies has passed legs. ‘ ent. and 400 re Cent., — which a Teewers 
»f ductility occurs, and is practically maintained even at 


t of existence through inabilitv to realize on its as- : ; ; ; il 
out Doan — ° : . . YU degs. Cent., the highest temperature employed. The 


+ "Tw ' \ “oncerns 19 » rice rom he q7¢ .~ . . . - 7 
sets. Two new concerns have arisen from the ashe suggestion is made that any handling of the material at 
of the old, however, so that New York has gained a slightly higher temperature than usual may cause a 


ae 
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CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF SPELTER 


To the Editor of THE Meta INpbustry: 

Since the first part of the article entitled “The Chemical 
Analysis of Spelter,’ by Andrew M. Fairlie, appeared in the Sep- 
tember number of THE METAL |INpustRy the writer has awaited 
with interest the appearance of 


1 


the ‘second installment, which is 
found in the December number. The subject matter is treated in 
an exceptionally clear and concise manner, and contains many 
points worthy of especial emphasis. 

I cannot too heartily agree with Mr. Fairlie on the subject of 
sampling. One slab out of every ten should be taken for sampling 
to secure a reliable average of the shipment. Spelter is notorious 
for segregation of its impurities, and the practice of calling into 
question the quality of a shipment on the strength of an analysis 
of a small piece broken from one corner of a slab, is entirely 
unreasonable and unjust. 

Che drill method of obtaining a sample for analysis is good, 
though open to serious drawbacks if not properly carried out, the 


1 


most serious of these being the contamination of the sample with 


iro! Che removal of particles of iron by means of the magnet 
has been mentioned in the article under discussion, but this is 
not sufficient. The drill, best a 3g” twist drill, must be kept sharp 
and must be fed slowly enough so tltat it will clear itself of all 


drillings. If a small piece of zinc adheres to the point of the drill 


the machine must be stopped and the shaving removed with 
scratch-aw] or other suitable tool. 

lf this b t done, the drillings are liable to pick up iron from 
the drill in such a firmly adhering form that removal by means of 


the magnet or otherwise is out of the question. In this laboratory 


sample of spelter drilled improperly, showed 0.20 per cent. Fe. 


\n investigation showed this to be the cause of the high result 
h should have been 0.01 per cent. 

\s to grinding the drillings or cutting them with snips, it 

it the less t in omes t with iron t 

‘ a wied us at lengt 

t f worl r sn 

erform this operat t acceptable n 

\ o til » complete t | l Saw 
Q S st so obtained 

Passing e tor the in e are directed 
\ VU.) 2 t spelter 1! s is difhe t to 
inderstand. It is entirely impossible to get an average of a 
sample mposed of pieces such as are obtained by the method 


given, in any such small amount as 300Mg. The amount weighed 
up should not be smaller than 25 grams, better 30 or 40. This, 
after solution, is made up to a definite volume, and an aliquot 
portion taken for the analysis. If greater accuracy is desired the 
Sp. Gr. is ascertained, and an amount of the solution cor- 
responding to 0.3 gram of spelter is weighed out. Then having 
secured by means of the large sample the requisite correctness of 
average, the analysis may proceed as directed, noting, however, 
that ammonium molybdate in 1 per cent. solution is much su 
perior to uranium salts as an indicator, being colorless and pre- 
senting a distinct change with the first trace of excess of ferro- 
yanide 
We may mention in passing, that in “Waring’s Modified 
Method” the neutralization is carried almost to completion with 
KOH, and finished with NaHCO3. After the solution of the pre 
ipitated ZnS the solution should be boiled 30 minutes to expel 
H.S. With regard to the determination of lead: Some time ago 
irticle on this subject by Mr. Ericson appeared in the English 
Mining Journal,* to which I must refer those interested. Suffice 
it to say that an error of from 25 per cent. to 55 per cent. is com- 
mitted when lead is separated as the sulphate without the addi- 


1 


tion of alcohol. Perhaps this is incl 


uded in “the usual precau- 


tions,” but the inference is to the contrary. The iron is, unless 
very high, much better determined colorimetrically in a separate 
* English Mining Journal, 87, 103¢ 


WE CORDIALLY INVITE READERS’ OPINIONS AND CRITICISMS OF ARTICLES 
PUBLISHED IN THE METAL INDUSTRY. SUGGESTIONS WELCOME. 








portion in nitric acid solution by means of a standard spelter and 
NH,SCn. The scheme for cadmium is excellent, so far as ob 
taining of the primary solution is concerned, if, however, the pro- 
cedure given below is followed, the final separation of Zn and Cd 
is effected in one operation, and with a great saving of time. 
Dissolve the spongy mass of Cd, Zn, and Pb in 10cc.. dilute nitric 
acid (1-1), add 10cc. con. sulphuric acid and evaporate to copious 
fumes. Dilute, when cool, to 40cc., boil, cool, and filter off the 
lead sulphate, washing with cold water containing sulphuric acid. 
Add ammonium hydroxide to neutrality,.and 25cc. additional, and 


about 25 grams of solid potassium cyanide (highest purity). Pass 
hydrogen sulphide gas for 25 minutes, and filter after settling, 
washing with hot water. The cadmium thus separated, the deter- 
mination may go on at will, preferably by adding 25cc. of a 25 


per cent. solution of ferric sulphate and 25cc. sulphuric acid (1-4) 
to the precipitate and filter in ‘the flask in which the precipitation 
took place, and titrating the reduced iron with permangan 
W. H.. LeEvERET1 
Chemist, Hegeler Bros 
Danville, Ill., December 29, 1910 


Danville, I] 


NEW YEAR’S THOUGHTS. 


lo the Editor of THe METAL INDUSTRY 


As the bells and whistles are ringing and tooting t the 
old year and bidding welcome to the new, I| think it is in 
keeping with my thoughts to write you a tew Ii f how 
valuable a paper I consider THE Metat Ini i ry 
electroplater Your journal is nm incentive 1 wed 
efforts in the art of plating and it o brings to mind many 
things about the art that ar 1] | might tten 
ve never 1 pl I your al ng 
Edit Charles H. Proctor, but | pe | 

nsider | ivery ble le dj 1 tr 
| \ \ t 4 t eal N 

t » ahont plat ; ' 
the « lusion t istal | W 
that | } thy bout l 
t t ire so 1 \ 

lowever, [ am pl d to | 1 
lacquer nd mee W y 
ucn I 1 be ( p t1 probl 

| ( 





ALL METAL MONOPLANE OF MOISANT, 


To the Editor of THe Metar INDusTRY 

Replying to your letter of Dec. 20, I beg to state that the 
metal monoplane which I shall use here is of metal through- 
out, except for the supporting wings and the landing and starting 





wheels. Of course, the propeller is of wood; as is also the steer 
ing gear; the body of the machine, the tail and the rudder, is of 
metal. This metal is an alloy of steel and aluminum, rolled into 
sheets Yours very trul; 
‘ 
4 ‘4 
New Orleans, La., Dec. 28, 1910. 
[The above letter from the celebrated aviator ‘ ta 
sudden and tragic death two days after he wrote it, is 1 in 
teresting, due to the fact that he mentions an alloy of num 


ind steel, thus showing the expansion of the use of 


Ep. | 
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PLATERS’ SUPPLIES IN MONTREAL 
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SO 


iré 


next The | yyptial Lacquer Con 


December, 1910, issue, under “Metal Market Review,” 


Whil tn not appear so, tl 


rrel for it; the barre! holds about sixty gall 
pitcl with iron bands. The former Zucker & 
tt & Loeb Company did a big business here in polishing and 


ons and is lined 


Winkle, I should judge, came 
ri} 


any seem to have the whole 
lacquer business in their hands 
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‘CANUCK.” 


SHEET COPPER PRICES 


Editor of THe Metar INDUSTRY 
Regarding the mments on the base pric: f 18 cents for 
et copper published in your publication, I beg to say that 
is still in force and manufacturers try to obtain that 
price whenever possible, but just as you say on page 532 of your 


irket 18S Decoming 


ymcerned and some cutting is being done. 


il , there is an understanding or gentle 
eement among the sheet copper manufacturers to mat 
price of 1&8c. for base sizes, with the privilege of allowing 
is t if cessary to meet competition, and I have heard 
te that allowances of better than 742% are being made 


York, Dec. 26, 1910 MARKET MAN.’ 


ABSTRACTS FROM CURRENT FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GASES OCCLUDED IN THE ALLOYS OF COPPER. 


( (, ‘ nd B. De 
} lO 
( t r De 
H) t I 
ntal [ t Ww 
t é 
t ‘ ‘ 1,000 « 
\ r ¢ l 
I I I beigium 
' ; } str 7 
{ { ted 


1 - oh ti e ) 
0 14.70 71.70 $90 0.50 §.20 
, 
the tot I ras ¢ racted 
t y r r 
‘ vag ‘ g ‘ very I 
t t I n @Xa Ca ement 
( ry S the ft s erive 
; ] tate 
4 ad Dla 
1 ~— 
+ | st} wose é peci y 
( 
) , 1 
gas S x : ly 
1 On t 
s A .' 
2 | ‘ t] gen 1S t niec 
i xide l ttie car 
4 5 ( ( g gy W t 
} t ’ tT “es 
. , + 1 , 
~ | the s t resence t ded ad QC evel 
notal ' t not nt r ft \ t lesome 
: ‘ c> ‘ apps i ‘ t a t i 


( () ( q ¢>¢ en 
S ] : 1.90 1.53 2.38 5 
‘ 0.84 0.30 910 1.40 17.90 
Si OO 87 160 1.30 9 50 
4 20 > ( 95 §4 0.60 0.90 


LOO 100 909 OO 
> 0 250 Q? 60 2? 30 0.20 
0.4 420 93.30 1.20 1.10 


1) 16.20 59,90 7.20 16.40 
()7 XH 70 13.00 
0.28 58.00 40.80 

Cor { 0.19 14.50 63.00 40) 12.30 


0.600 


2.60 
1.20 
0.30 
0.30 
1.20 
4.80 


Our experiments have been carried on to show what has been 
submitted to the effect of resistance to traction and in which we 
have utilized the projecting portion to determine the gas 

ed 
lhe figures obtained were as f vs lracti lest 
Volume of H 
Naturt lest rcclud R % 

» t S ] 42 kg 19 z 25 
P 20 x0 18 IR 
) . - 20 60 30 =" 16 
R. Drawn brass 2 45 = 26 

6th. Phosphor bronzes contain less of the occluded gases which 

ymposed almost exclusively of carbonic acid and hydrogen 
For the bronzes, as for iron and steels, phosphorus appears to 
diminish the solubility of hydrogen in the metal [roost and 
Hautefeuill Compt. rendus. Vol. 76, p. 562 

7 lhe tin of commerce, in the form of pigs, or in bars, con 
tains a slight volume of gas, composed of carbonic acid, hydrogen 

| rbonic Oxi 

& (he metals we have studied which are exempt from blow 

les and dross give rise to the phenomena of excrescences such 


: ibserved upon silver, steel, et¢ sometimes referred to as 
spitting.” (Troost and Hautefeuille Comptes rend. Vol. 76, 
p. 482, and Colonel Caron. Compt. rend. Vol. 62, p. 296.) 


1 
sded I 
t 


uded gas can be ext 


acted only when the fusion tem- 


rarefied 


9. Some micro-photos obtained by M. H. Le Chaletier with 
pic magnification of 100 diameters are added to this 


C. P. Karr. 


ORDINARY SOLDER ON ALUMINUM. 

Norwegian patent No. 16,701 covers a process of soldering 
aluminum with ordinary solder. The surfaces to be soldered are 
cleaned first with sulphuric acid, then washed and cleaned again 
in a 10% soda solution. It is next dipped in a bath made as 
follows 

Nickel sulphate , 4 parts. 
Sal-ammoniac . 2 ‘ 
Citric acid 0.2 
Water 100 = 

This leaves a thin film of nickel on the suri f the aluminum 

A second dip contains 
Chloride of tin 2 parts 
Pyrophosphate of soda ry 
Water nee 100 

This forms a deposit of tin, after which solder may be used in 
the ordinary way 
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ALLOYING 


Q.—Will vou kindly give us the formula for a bronze alloy 
which will give the very best service when used as a bearing for 
metal rolling mill work? 

A.—For severe service in rolling mills a bronze is often called 
for that will show an elastic limit in compression of not less than 
22,000 pounds, and a permanent set of not to exceed 1/16 inch 
under a load of 100,000 pounds in a one-inch cube. The follow- 
ing mixture is said to meet this specification: 

GI, ho ad ean ei auatg atop k ware areeeala = . 90 
Phosphor Tin eciertek ted : —F ib ae 
Fifteen per cent. phosphor-copper is preferred by many found 

ers to the phosphor-tin.—J. L. J. 


CASTING 


Q.—Please give me full instructions for casting copper and 
brass anodes so that they come out of the sand with a bright, 
clean color 

\.—The bright color on the brass and copper anodes to which 
you refer is probably due to an acid dip. You can make solid 
copper castings in sand by adding eight ounces of silicon-copper 
to each hundred pounds of ingot copper. It is better, however, 
to use pure copper only and cast the anodes in copper molds. 
The sand blast gives a good finish to castings and discloses any 
slag spots or imperfections.—J. L. J 


COLORING 


Q.—Can you tell me of any dip or stain that will color bronze 
wire a steel color? 

A.—For coloring brass or bronze wire a steel color dissolve 
one pound of pulverized white arsenic in one gallon of muriatic 
acid, using the solution hot. The fumes from this dip are very 
strong, so it is advisable to have it placed under a suction 
blower or a good strong draught. By regulating the amount of 
arsenic the color will vary. Very little arsenic gives a brown 
tone, especially when the solution is used nearly cold; increasing 
the arsenic and the temperature of the dip will give a dark steel. 

Another dip that should give excellent results in coloring wire 
consists of the following: 


SOG DYBUEIININIGs 5iiccicciccecancssesvecsn © 
NE ee pois Hb dis cowrcccdvawpae 1% Ib. 
IS. chiar RC Gkt a Dolin Ss acs axe inne w Swets eth I gal 


Use the solution near the boiling point. Immerse the cleansed 
wire in the solution for a few seconds, which will produce a 
golden color, if the wire is brass or bronze. Remove from the 
dip and wash in water. Now prepare a solution consisting of 
four ounces of your pickling dip and one gallon of water. Im- 
merse the wire in this dip and the golden color will turn brown. 
Then remove, wash and dry. If darker tones are required two 
or three immersions will give you results.—C. H. P. 


CORROSION 

Q.—What effect has the following metallic coating as a corro- 
sion resistant—steel pipe, plated first with copper and then with 
zinc? Copper being negative should cast corrosion onto the steel 
of the pipe and the zinc protects the copper, which does not re 
quire such protection. 

A.—You are right in thinking copper negative to iron, but the 
reason why the duplex coating you describe would probably be a 
failure is that electroplating seldom gives an impervious coating. 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT WE ANSWER QUESTIONS RELATING TO SHOP PRACTICE 
OF THE METAL INDUSTRY. ADDRESS THE METAL INDUSTRY. 











If the coating of copper is placed on the steel 


means as in the Monnot process, instead of by the « tt 
chemical process, it would undoubtedly be a p t 
corrosion as copper does not rust like iron. If a itil 

should be placed on the copper by the sherardizins 

would prevent the copper from tarnishing or | min t 
with verdigris and hence would protect it. The mere plating 
steel pipe with copper and then with ld 


be advisable.—J. L. is 


DEPOSITING 


Q.—Will you please tell me through the Sho 
umn what causes a dark deposit of nickel on the work where it 
fastens to the rack The solution stands at I} 


nickel is deposited directly upon. the 


A.—Dark nickel deposits as noted by you are oftentimes caused 


by too long a use of the fram used in plati th rticles 
The constant piling up of the nickel on the frame wuses a 
heavy spongy deposit when a certain thickness is produced. The 
action of the solution produces ammonia in this spongy deposit 
which causes the dark deposit noted on that portion of the 
article suspended on the frame. Your remedy is to hammer olf 
the nickel from the frames when it becomes too thick, thus 
avoiding the spongy deposit that causes your trouble Dark 
lines are also caused by a poor conductivity of the lution. | 

this case two ounces of sal ammoniac added to each gallon of 
solution will overcome the difficulty, providing the solution con 


tains the normal quantity of metal—C. H. Il 


DIPPING 


Q.—We would thank you to give us a formula for an alumium 
bright dip for pure aluminum castings, and for aluminum zin 
alloy castings. 

A.—For bright dipping aluminum or aluminum zine alloy cast 
ings the following methods should be used first, prepare 
potash solution by dissolving in each gallon of water one pout 
of caustic soda, using this solution in an iron tank heated witl 
an iron steam coil to 180 degrees. Second, in a glazed earthen 
ware jar of suitable capacity for your purpose place commerci 
aqua fortis of 38% Baumé, and then proceed as follows: Im 
merse the articles for a few seconds in the potash bath (if the 


1 


are greasy or oily they should be previously cleaned with benzin 


or gasoline). The articles should then be removed and washed 
in clean, cold water. They will be coated with an oxide of alu 
inum. Now immerse the articles in the aqua fortis dip, which 
will remove the oxide instantly, leaving the surface of the metal 
with a white opaque surface. The articles should then b 


washed in cold water, passed through boiling hot water. 
avoid stains dried out in maple sawdust.—C. H, P 


FUSING 


Q.—Will you kindly publish a formula for a metal that will 
fuse at from 210 to 212 deg. Fahr., and cost betwee: ) and 60 
per pound? 

A.—We are unable to give a formula for a metal melting at 
the temperature given, at the price specified [he nearest w 
can come to it is bismuth 8, lead 4, tin 4 part mixture it 
will be seen will cost in the neighborhood of one \ r pe 


pound.—K. 


_INKING © 


Q.—Please publish a formula for 
ferring ink. 


preparing et ing or tr 
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INSULATING 


t 1,000 for 6 ins 


LACQUERING 


MIXING 





60 
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It may be made in a crucible, but 1s made more satisfactorily 


the electric furnace and mav be obtained from the Electric 


Smelting & Aluminum Company, Lockport, N. Y¥ Make 


OXIDIZING 


making copper and oxi- 
ng copper s¢ lutions? 
\ \ good copper bath can. be prepared as follows 


Cyanide of potassium : ' 6 ozs 
Carbonate of copp 

ilphite of sod 2 

~ ¢ a 


| ti y be sed t « iid To t bath 
S t ide ikew water p 
D t da salts oy il ning 
] ell t 0 [ € I les { > et 
y ypper diss yuun< ( sulp t « 
( ( 1 suly t f 1 " 
ite ( I ‘ 


PLATING 
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SPOTTING OUT 


please give me a sure and safe method of pre- 


venting the spotting out of copper plated (highly polished) brass 
stings 
A.—A method recently tried by a plater who claims excellent 
results is to immerse the arti ifter washing thoroughly in a 
per cent. hot solution of sodium sulphate for five minutes. 


After immersion the articles are again washed by the aid of cold 
and boiling water.—C. H. f 
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977,281. Nov. 29, 1910. Arr Brusnw. T. A. De Vilbiss, Toledo, 
| Ohio, assignor to the De Vilbiss Manufacturing Company, To 
, ledo, Ohio. 
This is an atomizer or air brush 
that is adapted for applying lac- 
quer, varnish, paint, bronze, or 
other liquid pigment in spray form 
upon any surface. 

The object of the invention is the 
provision of an improved apparatus, 
as shown in cut, which is simple 
and efficient in its construction and 
operation, capable of having its 
parts easily and quickly disassem 
bled for the purpose of cleaning, 
and which is provided with a com- 
bined throat cleaning and spray 
regulating member, which is capa- 
ble of adjustment to regulate the 
density of the spray and of move- 
ment to clean the discharge end of the spray-head throat without 
disturbing the adjusting means. 








| 977,300. Nov. 29, 1910. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

As shown in the cut, the main object of this invention is to 
provide a plurality of turbine buck 
ets assembled in flexible relation 
in predetermined lengths in the 
form of sections and to apply the 
said sections regularly around a 
carrying element in such manner 
that the individual sections may 
be readily removed when burned 
out or otherwise unfit for further 
use and replaced by a similar sec- 
tion without disturbing the re- 
maining sections or dismantling 
the turbine 


BLADING FOR TURBINES. L. A. Haines, 


977,546. Dec. 6, 1910. Art or 
CastinG Non-Ferric Metats. F. 
J. Phillips, Chicago, Ill 

This invention has general ref- 
erence to the art of producing 
non-ferric metal castings, such as 
are made in brass foundries, and 
that class of castings which are produced in large 
quantities, and which are generally termed “straight work,” that 
is to say, work which is produced from gated patterns, and which 
runs either continuously or re- 
peats at greater or lesser intervals 








espe cially 


| of time. ‘ This class of patterns 
} are almost invariably molded 
* in standard flasks, but in many 


cases these flasks are too large or 
too deep, or both, to suit the work, 
thereby causing considerable loss 
2k 3 i am and waste of sand and labor in 
handling the same to produce the 
molds. On such straight work, 
the best output on the tub in brass 
foundries is thirty molds per day, 
while by this improved system of 
producing these castings it is pos- 
sible to make twice and three 
times this number of molds in 
any, or but a very few, scrap or 











the same without 


time 
defective castings. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO THE READERS OF 
THE METAL INDUSTRY. 











lo obtain these very desirable and important result 


vention comprises the employment of a series of flasks, the ex 
terior shape and depth of which is governed entirely by the shape 
and thickness of the castings to be produced In these tlasks 
there is formed a series of partitions, so that each pattern on the 


gate is contained in a separate compartment, each compartment 
being separately rammed. These molds then 
bake oven to make them very hard and easily handled, so that 
no gases are formed in said molds when the molten metal enters 
the same, thereby preventing oxidation of the metal and blow 
holes, cold shuts, and other defects in the castings, vents 
drawn from the sides of the flasks, preferably from each com 


partment to provide for the escape of air from the mold when the 


2 ] | 
are baked in 1 


being 


metal enters the same. 

978,212 Dec. 13, 1910 PROCESS O} Re FINING COPPER \\ ne 
Rockey and H. Eldridge, New York, N. \ 

This is a method for the repairing particularly 
copper from the depositing tank preparatory to th 
wire bars. The process consists in fusing and relining cathode 
copper under a flux which is composed of boron trioxid or of 
boron trioxid and silica; the silica is used to satisfy 
vent the action of boron trioxid on the silica of the hearth or 
crucible that may be used, and the reduction of the and 
contained oxids of the copper or other elements which dissolve 
or are held in suspension in the flux, which are c 
by the contained impurities. of the cathode copper 

It is claimed by the inventors that copper may be produced 
with an electrical conductivity of 101 per cent 


ithode 
isting ol 


and pre 


Surtace 


mnsummated 


978,469. Dec. 13, 1910. Cotor SpRAYER or Disp EI Hat 
Nickorey, of Schoneberg, near Berlin, Germany, assigi 
Minimax Consolidated, Limited, of Berlin, Germany 


This is a device, as shown in cut, arranged to stop the flow of 
dye or other sprayed liquid, so that when the operation is it 
terrupted no more color or dye will be ejected from the nozzle 
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This end is achieved by the use of a ] ntroll 
livery of color, with a self-returning piston arrang: the 
valve-rod. The piston sliding in a cylinder h 
opening, for aspirating and slowly discharging 
said piston, substantially as set forth 
979,394. Dec. 20, 1910. Proct FOR THE PR 
LOYS OF TIN AND TITANIUM \. J. Rossi, Niagara 
assignor to the Titanium Alloy Manufacturir ( 
New York, N. Y 
This invention consists of a procéss for 
tin with titanium which comprises bringing titani 
oxid of tin into the presence of tin inum ( 
together, subjecting the mass to a temperature suf 
sure reduction of said titanic acid ar ul cid 
aluminum, and withdrawing and cooling the resulti 


product 





' evice 
( t erate than heret 
; é effecti nd f 
ter durability 
U1 the princi features 
f 7 t rrel 1s a Tass ning 
ey e 1 e piece Che ( il 
\ ‘ ining re at 
nee t it wi be 
el ich lining not on 
rotect ne preserves the 
en portion f the barre 
t es the wor! tf polisl 
iT ! ucker it gives a 
ere 1 t e those being 


, , 
Carh ry idence | issignor to the Improved Seam 


[The invention relates to an 
0) 5 improved method of making 


seamless wire, as shown 1n cut, 


ind intended for use in or 
' 


namental chain links and other 








irtl les ot jewelry ‘I he proc 
ess consists in uniting by tu 
©) sion a plating shell to a base 
metal tube, fluxing a_ base 
cma «6 Metal core and a solder tube, 


inserting the core within the 
introducing the 
re and solder tube into the 


solder tube, 


base metal tube, and reducing 


the assembled parts to wire 


ie fusion of the sol 


‘ te enera { met meiting tur 
{ ielting 
n with stere ping ap 
( entior { keep the met 
I t el e met 
) 
«. —_— . 








1910 ZINC AND TITANIUM AND 
PROCESS FOR THEIR PRropUCTION \. J. Rossi, Niagara Falls, 
Y., assignor to Titanium Ailoy Manufacturing Company, New 
his is a process for producing an alloy of zinc with titanium 
ich comprises bringing titanic acid and oxid of zinc into the 
resence of zinc and aluminum while molten together, subjecting 


ss to a temperature sufficient to insure reduction of said 
nic acid and said oxid of zinc by said aluminum, and with- 
ng and cooling the resulting metallic product 


974,425. Dec. 27, 1910. ANNEALING FURNACE. James L. But- 
r, Alliance, Oli 

[his invention relates to improvements in annealing furnaces 
In annealing furnaces in 
which the article to be annealed are introduced and withdrawn 
from the oven on cars or trucks, trouble has heretofore been 


used for annealing metallic articles 


experienced, owing to the warping, twisting, distorting, and ex- 
nding and ntracting of the car or truck, due to the great 
eat, especially in the annealing of flat plates With such ar- 


7 . 11 t ity} r nt that ¢ 


impor he car sl remain per- 















































fect lat, even though subjected to considerable variations in 
temperature, and to effect this result the car is provided with 

n which to roll, and so construct the device, shown 1n cut, 
that the expansion and contraction does not interfere with the 
proper action of the anti-friction balls, and does not result in 
detrimental distortion of the car or the plates which it supports 


na rries 


IRO.052 By 27. 1910. GRINDING AND PoLIsHING MACHINE. 
1 ‘ \ < 

C. Blevney and J. Hausman, Newark, N. . 

\Vhat is claimed by the inventors of this pols machine, 


sl n in cut, is as follows 








| | : 
aaa ; 
y . 
. = F 
"a net | 
= 
he mbination of a flexible abrasive element, a bracket hav- 
to bi ( hen there 1 iparatively low g an extension backing plate pivotally connected to said 
eve tl elting pot bracket, a bolt connected to said extension and having a spring 
To t ( 101 nsists chiefly in providing the vhich presses the backing plate yieldably toward the abrasive 
1elting et preferably extending below the normal lement, a lever pivoted to said bolt and having a cam surface 
level of the ttor | of the melting pot, and in supporting mounted between the extension and backing, an adjustable stop 
1 pump cylinder in line with the said pocket and extending into for determining the movement of the backing, and a plurality of 
the same in sucl nner that the said cylinder is free from independently-movable yieldable elements carried by the plate 
contact with th f the melting pot and pocket jecting therefrom toward the abrasive element 
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NEW AND USEFUL DEVICES, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF INTEREST TO THE 
READERS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY. 










NEW AUTOMATIC PLATING MACHINE out excessive voltage consequently without waste of pow: | 
Meaker self-sustaining, electro-galvanizing solution, especially 


The machine shown in cut has been designed and patented by 


. . ; adapted for this machine because of its high current density 
the Meaker Company, job galvanizing, and installers of electro- 


, makes it possible to deposit a four test coating of zine in ten 
] 171 re , > < “hic: Thic t . > “10 ° P . : 
galvanizing equipments, Chicago, Ill. This machine was originally minutes time. Further particulars are contained in catalogue 
y > Te) > ’ i71 aT > : 1 f » ss : } “es 1 . 
designed for galvanizing large quantities of cross arm braces, which can be obtained upon request 
all sizes, and, of course, is most feasible for galvanizing or electro- 


plating similar goods in quantities, also short rods, strips, 
tubes, ete. CHROMAX BRONZE, A NEW ALLOY 


It has been the experience of the Meaker Company that a great — 





many concerns install electro-plating machines for handling a \ new product in the field of alloys is chromax bro now 
ertain staple article, said machine constituting their full equip- being put upon the market by the Naulty Smelting and Rk: 
ment in their plating department; realizing this existing condition Company, Ltd., Philadelphia. This metal is an alloy of chromium 
also knowing that said manufacturers frequently desire to electro- copper and nickel, and some very extensive claims aré 


plate miscellaneous material, they have designed this machine so it by the makers. Some of these are as follows 




















that it can be converted into an ordinary still plating tank in a hey claim to be the only people who have successfully ints 
very few minutes by simply raising the chain and attachments, duced chromium into copper and its alloys, which proc 
making it possible to have two complete equipments in the one fully protected by two United States patent Whi ssietian 
machine. nickel steel is today recognized ¢1 Oe “1 
MEAKER COMPANY’S AUTOMATIC PLATING MACHINI 

Material electro-plated in this machine receives a uniform coat- bronze to be superior to any other, it eing ‘ . 
ing, either a light or heavy deposit as is desired, for the reason nickel bronze They say, “As a bearing metal it i + in 
that the deposit is controlled by speed of conveyor chain which the world, having a peculiar oily nature which necessit the 
can be varied. The pieces are hung in at one end of tank on use of less oil than other metal It t 
copper hooks extending from chain, passed through plating solu (fusing point 1200 degs. Fahr.), and we guarant that 
tion, and they are then automatically raised up and out of not fuse nor cut, even if run red hot from frict 
machine and lowered into hot water rinse tank, again raised and proven by actual test We also claim thi I 
automatically discharged on truck, plated, rinsed and dried As 20,000 pounds pressure per square inch on 6-1 I 
shown in the cut material is fed vertically through machine be face at slow speed. which is at least ten ti: { 
tween rows of anodes, and this cathode arrangement prevents other bronze will stand. It lt hi 
iny part of the work being shaded by contact points or sliding not crystallize 


contacts, and further avoids pocketing of hydrogen gas as is 





the case when goods are conveyed through any plating solution 
horizontally. It is a well-known fact that hydrogen gas clings 


to the bottom of flat surfaces but the anode and cathode arrange- 
ment in this machine avoids this bad featur« 





While goods are being plated they are always in plain view of 
the Operator, and pieces can be taken out, examined, and put —____ 
back without loss of time. This feature also makes it possible to 





immediately detect improperly cleaned work Another strong SHAFT MADE OF CHROMAX BRO 

feature is that all mechanism is above the solution; any part can “It has a tensile strength of 79,000 pounds pet re inct 
be taken off and repaired without taking the solution out of the with an clongation of 3.3%, and because of the extres ( t 
tank, so the time lost by repairs is kept at a minimum. Electrical of this metal it makes the best bronze for gears, especi when 
contacts are made of bus bar copper, and all sliding contacts are used against steel. In some cases it iperior to st 
automatically kept clean, so there is no arching or loss of cur- teel under great pressure is apt t ru out, whil 

rent. The anode rods are connected by flexible cable and are bronze will condense and become stronger. It 

arranged so that they can be adjusted the proper distance from acid proof, having been tested and now being used i f 






the work, making it easy to get a very high current density with- the largest dye-houses and finishing works in th 
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It iperior t ny other bri e fi mining machinery, 
such a ilves, plungers, etc, and on large sugar refining ma- 
chine nyth: ubjected to acid conditions [his metal is 
! Ive t affected by the acti f salt water, 
making !t invalu f narine use ich a p propellers, ship 
equipme plat et On a r it st spring rebound 
test of | t Lhis bronze can be rolled int heets and wire 
Ir ri it is superior to sheet 
ste ‘ ed i é steel in ladies’ corsets and will 
not rust t ike the toughest and hardest 
ifting tne é 
Che ft t nade of romax bronze and is in 
use at the plant of t Pond Machine Tool Works, Plainfield, 
N. J This shaft w made to replace one made of a high-grade 
el v manutacturers will be glad to receive 
requests for their Pamphlet “CB”. Address Naulty Smelting 
d Refinu ( pa 2616 Martha street, Philadelphia, Pa 
ROLLED STEEL FLASKS 


[he Sterling Wheelbarrow ( y, Milwaukee 
line of flasks 
sheet steel lhe 


heet steel snap flask for which the 


ompat Wis., are 
tool 


shown in the 


putting t on the rket a wheelbarrows, 


boxes, et made of rolls flask 


it 1 


following advant 


claim the 
there 


company 
cheaper thar cast flasks, 


are no breakage or repairs, is superior to wood flasks, 
hine work 
flasks are made is 


controlled exclusively by 


no equal for either ben mac 


Che 


stee] 


material from which the special rolled 


and protected 


ectior the company 





SHEE 


STEEL SNAP FLASK 


by patent [he section consists of a ribbed channel and a con 
is bent into the desired shape and size, and mounted 
fitted with 
a foundryman to change his 


flasks to as many parts as he desires. These 


tinuous piece 
with m 
pins in such a manner as t 


illeable iron pin holders riveted to place and 
) enable 
flasks are made in a 
shapes lhe style E cut 1s a 


snap flask, but the company ilizes in the 


wide range of size nd shown in 


particularly speci manu 


facture of tight flasks rectangular and round. Further informa 
tion wil e turnished upon application to the company fot 
catalog I 
FLUXES TENSILITE 

The Clevela Let te Company, of Cleveland, O] have 
placed upon t rket a material for the fluxing of metals, in 
cluding br etal, which ey call Tensilite 
[his materia tyl n assimilator and purifier for all of the 
ferrou nd 1 fer tals by the manufacturers According 
to the circu l t t this mpat t following ums 
are made fo 1 lt prevents dross and oxidation, sav 
ing tv r thr f metal to every hundred pounds melted, 
which saving alon ’ per cent. or 3 per cent. profit on every 
job in wl it t thoroughly eliminates iron and other 
impurit fr taining turnings, borings, sprues, etc., 
making t et t and clear t prevents porosity and 
increases t t net and does not interfet vith 
any mixt t t more mogeneous 1 practi 


ally pert { el t trength, mac ine ind high 
qualitie 


It permits tl f more scrap and is equally adapted to 
brass, bronze and g met It livens up dull and sluggish metal, 
making it run « ensilite is used in the ratio of one 
pound to ev I indred pounds of metal. For the con 

ored in 


venience of users it t up in one pound briquets, s 
quarter poun re Thi ’ 
it out and sa\ ame trouhic and waste 


f weighing 


AL 
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DUST COLLECTING OUTFIT 


\ new polishing outfit, shown in cut, with a dust llecting 
arrangement combined has just appeared, but with a feature 
that s hereto er be embodied in an exhaust outfit. 
[his feature is the uti t of the air after it has passed through 


When 
as free 
at the dust hood, 
seizes all loose particles which 
y machines using the suction only, 
irresistible force into the separator cabinet 
he particles are then separated from 
abinet, and the purified ait and 
other 


is On its Way out into the open air again 
hes that point where it would ordinarily pass out 


air it is turned back int machine again 


creating a perfect cyclone which 
would escape from all ordinary 
and draws them wit! 


machine 


rneath the 
passes on out 


around in the same circuit to entrap any stray particles as 





LEIMAN 


BROTHERS’ DUST COLLECTING OUTFII 

This forms a complete circuit of suction and pressure, 
an otherwise wasted force for doing more work with the 
amount of power as though it passed the air out into the 
ot the 
Needless to Say 


window 


this feature is finding a great reception among 


polishers as it absolutely safeguards the health and keeps the 
shop clean with the same amount of power and expense as 
though the old style machine was being used. No dust can pos- 


1 


yntinually 


anything 


ss through 
travel the rcuit over 
again without finding its way out the room. But 
is beyond a possibility, and hence provision 1s 


should be found 


might c 
would 


which 


sibly escape, aS 


the cabinet without being caught 


j . 
and over 


into 
yntingency 


made for an outlet in case it desirable to pass 


some of the air out as in the old style 

[his outfit is complete in itself and has no connection to flues, 
vindows, or anywhere except to the driving shaft for power or 
to the electric circuit in case a motor is used. Should anything 
e dropped into the machine it does not reach the blower, but 
goes directly into a receptacle made especially for the purpose, 
although st a thing as dropping an article into the ichine is 
well guarded against [The system of suction and blowing which 

1] 


itfit is well protected by patent applications 
res connected with it 


When used by worl 


’ 1 1 “s 
metal particles are saved thus often 


the 
of the 


° ‘ 1 ' 11 
“ers in precious metais abs tely al 


increasing the value 
{ 


sweeps to such a degree as to pay for the outfit entire in a very 
short time regardless of the amount of power saved. Thus we 
have the cardinal features of the machine, namely, doubling of 
efficier saving i! st of operation, increased value of the 
sweeps and absolute cleanliness and healthfulness of the working 
( litions Full information is contained in pamphlets mailed 
upon request by the manufacturers, Leiman Brothers, 62-J John 


street, New Yorl 
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| ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


The Backus & Leeser Company, 410-412 West Thirteenth 
street, New York, manufacturers and dealers in all kinds of 
platers’ and polishers’ supplies, have recently been appointed 
selling agents for the Eager dynamos for electro-plating, electro- 
cleaning and galvanizing purposes. This line of apparatus, which 
was put on the market about five years ago, has steadily gained 
the favor of platers and galvanizers, and is now preferred by 

many of them on account of certain features described below. 
; A complete line of dynamos, from 60 amperes up to 3,000 am- 
: peres, is manufactured, and the Backus & Leeser Company will 
: arry a sufficient stock at their New York headquarters to meet 
ilmost any requirements promptly 


Beginning with the “60 ampere plater up to and including 


300 amperes, motor type frames are used, with bearing brackets 
extending out from the magnet yok Che bearings can be in- 
verted and the machine hung upon the ceiling or side wall if 
lesirable. This type is usually made with one commutator, but 
can be made with two commutators, if wanted 

The pedestal type machines include the 600 ampere size and 
arger, and are all made with two commutators, unless otherwise 
dered. Connecting terminals are furnished for either two 
or three wire connectors Al] hines are provided with a 
broad base and extremely rigid bearing pedestals, which, with a 
well balanced armature and low center of gravity, tends to make 

noiseless and smooth running machin . 





INDUSTRY. 43 
strength can be maintained, and in consequence a mucl 
uniform voltage can be maintained at the dynamo. 

The armatures of the smaller sizes of dynamos have the lami 
nations directly supported by the shaft. All sizes that will per- 
mit are provided with cast iron spiders upon which the lamina 
tions are supported and are pressed together and held in place 
by heavy cast iron end plates. The windings are all well venti 
lated, and the larger sizes have openings in the core, which allow 
a free passage of cool air through the core and armature 
The coils are taped and treated with oil and waterproo! varnish, 


more 


coils 


and baked at a high temperature before being placed in slots 


rrovided in the armature “he coils are of relatively large cross 
rovided tl t Th l f relatively | 


section, which affords the highest efficiency when operating at 
full load 

The Backus & Leeser Company also handles the Eager ect 
current electric polishing and buffing lathe, which is meeting 
with marked success, notable instance being the installation 
made for J. B. Wise, manufacturer of plumbing supplies, Water 


town, N. Y., whose brass shop contains about a dozen of these 
Full information 


tained from Backus & Leeser Company, Dept 


ALUMINUM PRIMER 


machines 


r, 


lathes regarding these 


upon re 
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DIRECT CONNECTED li \MPERF \GER 

Eager dynamos are all provided with ring oiling bearings, in- 
cased in such a manner as to prevent any leakage of oil. 

The brush holders allow free action of the brushes and have 
ample current carrying capacity. The current from the 
brushes to the cables, without passing through any loose joints, 
which reduces the resistance of the circuit to a minimum 


The commutators are built up with segments of pure copper, 


passes 


, and are insulated with mica of uniform thickness. The thick 
ness of the mica is proportioned to obtain uniform wear between 
the copper segments and the mica [he commutators are ut 
usually large in proportion to the output of the machine 

The field coils may be wound for self-exciting or separate ex 
itation from some external circuit, and the smaller sizes up t 
two thousand amperes can be furnished with compound winding 
for either self or separate excitation 

Two thousand ampere machines and larger are usually wound 
for separate excitation, for two re ! First, the tag 
generated in the machine itself is not sufficient to cause enough 
current to pass through the field coils for proper and economical 
excitation. .Second, a more uniform ltage can be maintained 
with separate excitation, as the extert circuit is not affected 
by load variations on the dynam practically an even field 





Considerable trouble has been experienced when it 

sired to apply paint or varnish to aluminum in that wh the 
naterials became thoroughly dry they would crack off peel 
In order to overcome this difficulty entirely, a new il 
DYNAMO AND H. P. DIRECT CURRENT MOTOR 

has recently been put upon the market, and it is claimed by the 
manufacturers that it will obviate any difficulty previous xperi 
enced in the coating of aluminum, as it leaves the aluminum ju 

as it was before the primer was applied. The primer mpout 

as it is put out by a Bridgeport, Conn., company, consists of a ve 


thin gum lacquer composition that will dry in a few minut: 
and give absolutely no luster or shine to the work. On accou 
of its chemical mixture, it takes hold of the alu ind dos 
not peel, chip or rub off, and when the alumi has bee 
dipped in it and dried, y kind of paint or varnish can be use 
on it either by brushing or dipping, and the primer leaving 
gummy surface, gives a very good-holding gt f 
paints and will not hiy tt I itch 

It can be applied ove t lish é 
ng very thin, a gallon wil er sever ( fee 
f aluminum surface ere r 

ting exactly the number of square feet it will é t 
ly it is calculated that a ¢ ting $2 ( 
SK) id 1,000 sq it t irt is ring t 
that 4 or 5 sq. ft. « d be vert 

Further infor: é t t 

Lacquer Con srid es 
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me out so 
and for 


relatively durable, 


1 ' 
aesired shape or size ¢ 





the ¢ it 

i I e ingots in 

eT! 1et g 

P e iron dc t 

‘ et T the ‘ 

1 re ent 

( The graphite 
resisting high temper 

in ing iving i 

T t T T kn \T 

I r the phite 








( to the f Shepard & Upton 
in ile strength of er-tin a Ss Says 

It t ( I Mite m ds re very desirable lor ill 

t heth« f bronze or brass The molds are easy 
t nd giv d surface, s that the 

no finishing In this work t graphite 

W id i it is easi worked and takes a_ beautiful 


and accurate 
as this kind 


one mold being 


smooth 


such accuracy 


hundred castings—depend- 


id having thin walls, if a 


ick the walls or 


leveloped a 


“an be 


owing to the ease of ma- 


n f the molten metals 
1 et ind can easily 
Being the purest, most 
educe 1 oxides of the 
ver and brass castings, 

! ictivity 
I sed for e introduc 
in easily be made of this 
1 graphite articles used 
ise the itter ire made 
nd, bot! f which 
ntained and are added 


temperature ol! 





GRAPHITE CRUCIBLES 
other 
‘an easily be 


r assaying or laboratory purposes, pure Acheson- 
turned up on a lathe from the 
rods or blocks, and in high temperature work particularly, 


ire found indispensable. They are especially valuable for melt- 


ng the precious metals, and in all work where the introduction 

impurities must be avoided. In a neutral or reducing atmo- 
sphere their efficiency is far ahead of any other form of crucible 
\s an instance of the lasting qualities of crucibles made from 


t 
heson-Graphite Electrodes, a doing business in 
Detroit and Chicago reports 


2.000° C 


company 
melts at a 
“We 
this 


making ten or more 
material wear, and say 


keep these from the air at 


without 
special pains to 


temperature 


e taken no 


melting of various alloys, from twelve to eighteen 


In the \ 

have been reported as showing very little deterioration 
in an oxidizing atmosphere, although they 
nmended for this class of 


he crucible are 
reco! a neutral 


work unless done in 


itmospher« \ll of the above products are manufactured and 
d by the Acheson Graphite Company, Niagara Falls, New 
York, w will send booklet 402-U and descriptive literature 
FINISHES BY SPRAYING 

W. J. Smart, president of the Eureka Pneumatic Spray Com 
New York, ts putting out some novel and interesting metal 

vhich he complishes by means of the pneumatic spra 

tus manufactured by this company. One of the finishes is 

\ Li Statuary Bronze, and according to Mr. Smart’ 
ript the h is easily made by the use of compressed ait 

the Eure d Record model f air brushes as follows 
rticle is made of iron it should be smoothed up on tl 

i ght nd the form of the figure with fine emery, but n 
cratches should show \ spelter casting requires 
tl n the brushing up of the seams or at least less 
hness is required on the face and form than with cast iron. 
Where the figure is of iron Eureka tan color enamel should 

e sprayt n the article direct beginning in the out of the wa 


ts of th gure or group. Having covered them, spray the 


more prt 


Irv a few hours and apply two more coats. In 


minent and accessible Set away 
spraying it 1s 
vell to remember that the size of the spray should be governed 
the 
Model B Record sprayer will be 


No. 


irding to the size of article being 


sprayed. For 
found most 
1 Eureka sprayer will bi 


some 
desirable, 
for larger work the 


more suitable 


Having permitted the final coat to dry over night, little more 
is required than simply to moisten a piece of piano felt or folds 
of bed ticking with turpentin« [he article may be gently, yet 


] 
ligt 


briskh 


wipe 


rubbed over all smooth parts and high hts. Ther 
ff with a soft cloth or chamois and a finish will be found 
just il | figures you l 
on sale in the Fifth avenue and other high grade art 
When the article is made of spelter it is desirable to spray a 
coat of before applying the This 
description is not difficult to understand and is not lengthy, yet 
feels tha 
appreciated, which not alone will be 
etc., but decidedly attractive for 
other articles of manufacture. 


it is impervious to water and may be washed and scrubbed at 
4 } 


like the real bronze such as wil 


of og 
which looks 


SCE 


stores, 


lacquer on same enamel. 


writer t this finish is something which will be Lighly 


found valuable on statuettes, 


handeliers, portables and many 


will. Soap and alkali have no action on it, but simply improve 
the appearat the more it is washed and handled; whereas 
ronze statues are ruined from handling or rubbing. Dirt and 
grime nnot strike into this enamel finish, and the color being a 
pigment is sun-proof and permanent. Ordinary plaster casts 
\ take th ne finish with the same beautiful results, this 
eing a made entirely with the material and process em 
ployed, depending in no way upon any chemical action with the 

tal or other material of which the article is made. The 
I ka Pneumatic Spray Company have a demonstrating outfit 

talled in their premises where samples may be finished in any 
that their customers may requiré 

\ny further information desired by the readers of THe Metat 
IN k be found in this Pamphlet L-1 or will be cheer 
tu given jf correspondence is addressed to the Eureka 
Pr atic Spray Company, 276 Spring street, New York 





oe nn Ag ee 
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A FURNACE DEVICE FOR POURING DIRECTLY INTO MOLDS 


[he ordinary tilting or rotary furnaces as heretofore con- 
structed have been mounted on trunions in such a manner that 
as the furnace body is partially rotated in the act of pouring, 
the pouring spout of the furnace wil! describe an arc in accord 
ance with the swing of the furnace, thereby depositing the metal 
at different points. On account of the shifting movement of the 
pouring spout, the ordinary furnace is not adapted to pour the 
metal directly into the molds, it being necessary to shift the 
receptacle in or out to catch the flow and making it impossible 
to pour evenly into a small opening. The usual custom is to 
pour the metal from the furnace into a heated ladle or crucible, 
ind then to pour (or transfer) the metal from the ladle into the 
molds or chills. This second handling of the metal is objection 
able, as the metal loses considerable heat during the transfers, 
and it must be brought up to a temperature considerably higher 
than is required if poured direct without transferring. 

lo meet this problem, the Rockwell Furnace Company, of 26 
Cortlandt street, New York, has brought out the furnaces and 
operating device herein described, melting with or without 
crucibles, using oil or gas fuel, which is the invention of W. S 




















FIG. 1 rHE FURNACE AN 


Quigley, vice-president of that company, and for which patents 
are pending, and which solves the afore mentioned difficulty by 
the mounting of furnaces so as to tilt or revolve around their 
pouring spouts on an axis passing transversely through the pour 
ing spout so that the metal always flows from a fixed point, and 
that the whole contents of a furnace can be poured into an open 
ing less than 2% ins. in diameter at any desired speed increased 
or decreased at the will of the operator, who can instantly raise, 
lower or lock the furnace in any position. 

The furnace, Fig. 1, which at first glance looks like the 
standard Tilting Crucible Furnace (the open flame furnace not 
being shown, but which is handled in the same manner), is 
mounted on trunions and may be revolved by hand same as the 
ordinary furnace for charging, mixing, skimming, and, if need be, 
for pouring into a ladle or crucible in the regular manner by aid 
of the hand wheel. 

[he lifting device shown in Fig. 2, which is a_ simple 


hydraulic ram, the speed of which in either direction is con- 





trolled by the hand lever shown in the foreground which operate 
a balance valve which regulates the flow of water into or out of 
the lifting cylinder. The water pressure for operating i ipplied 
by a small hydraulic pump shown Che power here shown i 
supplied by a 2 h. p. electric motor, which will operate three t 
five furnaces, but the pump may be belt driven from line shaft if 
preferred. The fuel, which may be oil or gas, is conveyed t 
the furnace, through telescopic pipes which permit the furnace t 
be operated in any position. 

Che switch and pressure controlling device shown on the pane 
above the motor and pump, Fig. 1, automatically’ maintains a 
uniform pressure of between 80 to 100 lbs. in the tanks shown 
in the background [he exhaust water or waste from the 
cylinder flows back to an open tank on which the reservoir rest 
and is used over and over again, the only loss being evaporation 
Co prevent freezing in the winter, when there is a lability of 
a considerable drop in the temperature nights or Sundays, a 
solution of 3 lbs. calcium chloride to each gallon of water wil! 
withstand a temperature of 10 degs. Fahr. below ze r, 
preferred, oil may be substituted for the wate 
ITS LIFTING EQUIPMENT 

[The furnace, pouring as it does directly into the flask, cannot 
be used to its greatest efficiency unless the molds or chills are 
carried from the molding machine to the furnace, and after 
being poured are carried away This is done by a stem of 
tram rail or an endless belt or chain conveyor. B ins of 
this tramrail or conveyor the man at the molding machine 
places the molds or chills on trolleys or conveyor, and as fast 
as the machine makes the mold the flasks art rried away t 
the furnace, arrangements having been made to modate 
different size molds. While still on the conveyor they are pours 
and are carried to the shaking out point 

If the castings are of such a nature that they can be shaker 
out out within a few minutes after pouring at this shaking point, 


an automatic trip, working by gravity, is provided and the fla 


falls on the grating. The sand passes through, the castings are 
thrown into a dump bucket, preparatory to going to the rumbler 
and the flasks are placed on the trolley o1 nv and carrie 


back to the molding machine [he sand, as it passes thr 
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mixing machine, which 
a dumping bucket hung 


ind 


into 


conveyor, and is carried away to a point 
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it is used over again in the 
eption of the men used in 
but three men are necessary 
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LEAD|LINED TANKS 


The Chadwick-Boston Lead Company, of Boston, Mass. 
(whose advertisement of lead lined tanks appears upon another 
have been furnishing these tanks for many years for 
galvanizers’, electro-platers’ and general chemical use Fifty 
years’ experience has demonstrated that for the above purposes 
these lead lined tanks are superior as regards durability and 


page), 


cleanliness and if, even after many years, the use of the tank 
should be discontinued, the lead linings may always be disposed 
it at a good price as old metal 








LEAD LINED TANK INSTALLATION OI THE CHADWICK 
LEAD COMPANY. 
[he seams are not soldered, but burned by practical lead 


burners, and will withstand the action of acids, chemicals, etc., 
as long as the lead itself. The tanks are thoroughly made by 
skilled mechanics and all work executed in a high-grade manner, 
many satisfied patrons throughout the United States can 
bear testimony. For further particulars send for circular C-B. 


as 


PRODUCTS OF THE NIAGARA ALKALI 
COMPANY 


The Niagara Alkali Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of electrolytic caustic potash, solid and liquid chlorine 
and by-products, have nearly completed the new plant to take 
the place of the old Roberts Chemical Company, and they report 


will be in operation by January 1. They are manufacturing 
caustic potash, caustic soda and chlorine gas, utilizing the 
Biliter cell, as developed in Aschersleben, Germany, and 
Bruckl, Austria. This, they claim, is undoubtedly the best cell 


ever devised, being of a simple horizontal diaphragm construc 


operating by percolation, doing away with the necessity of 
wing a circulating brine system with its attendant objections 


tion 


ind evils. The cathode liquor comes off at a fairly high con 
tration, about 18 per cent., and no oil or other inflammable 
matet is used in connection with the cell. The cost of the 
1S \ d the current efficiency operating commerciall 
97 p cent 

t e gas the inufacture muriat cid unde 

} Roberts patent wned by them, producing the on 
t solutely free from sulphur and arseni They 
1 of the chlorine gas. having in operation 

uefying machiner pro 
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ASSOCIATION. 


President, N. K. B. Patch, Toronto, Canada; Secretary and 
Treasurer, W. M. Corse. All cor- 
respondence should be addressed 
to the Secretary, W. M. Corse, 
1155 Sycamore street, Buffalo, N. 
Y. The objects of the Associa- 
tion are for the educational wel- 
fare of the metal industry. Annual 
convention with the American 
Foundrymen’s Association in a 
succession of cities as invited. The 
next convention will be held May 
23-26, 1911. 





Secretary Corse reports that ‘The membership of thi 
American Founders’ Association, reported at the Cincinnati 
vention, 1909, was 206. The number of members at th 
Detroit convention, June, 1910, was 273, showing a net gain 
f 33 per cent During the year we sent out about two 
thousand letters, and our vice-presidents also sent out several 


dred. We have added to our list of members a number 
of prominent scientific men, which ought to strengthen our 
membership considerably 

“The standardization committee, appointed at the Cincin 
nati meeting, has gotten under way and its report shows 
that some good work is being done in connection with the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington. Our secretary is plan 
ning to keep in close touch with the American Chemical 
Society and the American Society for Testing Materials on 
the matter of standardization of methods for analyses of 
non-ferrous alloys, so that the maximum benefit may be 
derived from this work. It was decided to ask some of th« 
members of the American Brass Founders’ Association to 
furnish samples and others to co-operate in compiling 
methods of analysis. The rolling mill sample was furnished 
by the Bridgeport Brass Company, of Bridgeport, Conn, 
and the sand casting sample by the Lumen Bearing Com 
pany, of Buffalo, N. Y. These were forwarded to Washing 
tton and are now in process of preparation. Letters were 
written to various metallurgists, both in our membership 
and outside, and copies of methods were obtained from the 
following: American Brass Company, American Locomotiv: 
Company, National Cash Register Company, Lumen Bearing 
Company, A. D. Little, Inc., Nathan Manufacturing Com 
pany, Detroit Testing Laboratory, and Laboratory of Bureau 
of Steam Engineering. These were furnished to the members 
of our committee and to Dr. Hillebrand at the Bureau of 
Standards. 


“Numbers of requests have already been received at Wasl 


La 


ington for these standard samples, and it would seem th 


the work, when completed, is going to be of considerabl 
interest and value 

“The association is now issuing monthly Bulletin, 1 
order that the members may be kept in close touch witl 
affairs. This bulletin carries abstracts from the American 
Chemical Society, making it doubly luable It has als: 
been decided to furnish the members with a bound volume 
of the transactions, in addition to the pamphlet sets sent out 
during the year, at a cost of $1. Copies of the papers 


read at the Detroit convention, with the exception of Mr 
Lane’ 
sane 


I s, have been sent to all members whose dues have 


DIRECTORY OF AND REPORTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE METAL TRADES 
ORGANIZATIONS. 





been paid \s fast as the members whi 


up, they will receive copies of these paper 
The Executive Committe: of tl \1 
uunders’ \ssociation, iter careful 

ppointed Arthur D. Littl 

lass., official chemist 


AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION. 


President, Joseph T. Speer, Pittsburg, Pa.; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Dr. Richard Moldenke, Watchung, N. J. All cor 
respondence should be addressed to the secretary, Dr. Rich 
ard Moldenke, Watchung, N. J. The objects of the Associa 
tion are for the educational welfare of the iron and metal 
industry. Annual Convention the latter part of May or early 
in June each year, in a succession of cities, as invited. The 
Convention of 1911 will be held May 23-26, 1911. 


Secretary Moldenk« reports on the progres 
as follows 


‘Our association has been busy as usual, this office re 
flecting a condition which looks much like an industr | 
ting the house in order’ for what may be coming. Large and 


small concerns are looking toward saving in their works 
practice, and I have been called away much during the last 
six months to straighten out kinks in the practice of concerns 
whom fierce competition has awakened. We have been bus} 
getting out our Transactions, about 300 pages having been 


sent out to the membership so far. ‘The balance of the min 


utes of the Detroit Convention will be out shortly, and we 
hope to have a substantial bound volume of 600 pages t 
send to the membership at the end of the fiscal 

“In the meantime, the tests on molding sand e pr 
eressing, and studies on the mineralogy of the eighty mp] 
we have now received are under way Che lyse 


bout complete, and the physical tests will comn 


lew weeks. Pre paration tor the next Cor 
begun already, and will be pushed activel M4 

f January. Indications seen t point te 

ness year ahead of us, which always means ( . 
the way of foundry advai <a tows 4 
hinking where it is most needed 


INSTITUTE OF METALS 


President, Sir Gerard Muntz, Bart.; Treasurer, Professor 
Turner, M. Sc.; Secretary, G. Shaw Scott. All correspon 
dence should be addressed to the Secretary, G. Shaw Scott 
M. Sc., Institute of Metals, Caxton House, Westminster 
S. W., London, England. The objects of the Institute ar: 
for the educational welfare of the metal industry. 


The annual general meeting of the Institute 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BRASS 
MANUFACTURERS. 


President, Theo. Ahrens, Louisville, Ky.; Commissioner, 
William M. Webster, Chicago, Ill. All correspondence 
should be addressed to the Commissioner, William M. Web- 
ster, 1112 Schiller Theater Building, Chicago, Ill. The ob- 
jects of the Association are to promote in all lawful ways 
the interests of firms engaged in the manufacture of brass 
goods. Meets every three months. Each meeting fixes the 
place and date of the meeting to follow, consequently there 
is no stated place. It has been customary for the Association 
to hold its Annual Meeting in New York City in December 
of each year. The Semi-Annual Meeting is generally held 
at Atlantic City or some other Sea Coast town. The next 
meeting will be held in Chicago, Ill., March, 1911. 


[he annual meeting of this association at the Hotel Astor, 
York City, on December 13 and 14, and which from 
tt ce and matters accomplished was one of 
successful meetings held in years. New members 
committ ppointed to.take up with the 
ry nd enamel iron manufacturers the question oi 
ndardizing openings and threads and appointed a com 
take up with thi uthorities in Washington the 

tion of establishing uniform measures and threads. 
| following officers were elected for the ensuing year 

A 


\hrens, Louisville, Ky., president. Trustees: A. S 
ills, Haydenville, Mass.; W. H. Wasweyler, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; C. C. Hale, New Haven, Conn.; D. H. Roberts, Detroit, 


F. Somerville, Toronto, Canada; J. W. Sharpe, J: 
Philadelphia, P 
1 ing adjournes ( in Marcl 
1 
Commi er Webster, i menting t rk of 
iety 1 the year 1910, says 
number of features that we | more or less 
l led 
ljustment of the present railway classifica- 
to intermediate territories and Pacific coast and North 
BA inal points and similar petition is now docketed, 
successfully terminate in the territory co\ 
1 by t ( ee n ( \ssociati 
of tarits nd reignt rates iltimately 
ight te which is invariably paid by 
r nsequently any ing in this directio1 
, t d i different 
T t¢ ( S rood 
) | ct ‘ T T msider 
t d I think ad bly, on t ts 
{ ds « ri g at costs lly inf 
g ( ro ly ( ( peopl se engaged 
t b busi S lly r it goes 
t s that il his g ls at less than 
t i wa it Dp s hard-earned 
knows it 
} \\ ¢ S 1 S S nd many 
tions of tl modern methods of making 
equipments for the different branches of the business, 
5 ighly ed dn ppreciated by 
t S ged 1 tl busi s 
5tl \long the lines of the march of progress, we have 
o materially increased our membership during the year 
losed—so that with a feeling of pride and satisfaction, 
ude this letter with the statement that the National 
ti Brass Manufacturers was never so large 


lly, or never so strong financially as it was at the 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION OF NEWARK, N. J. 








President, George R. Howe; Treasurer, J. M. Riker; Secre- 
tary, Harry Durand, all of Newark, N. J. All correspondence 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Harry Durand, 49 
Franklin street, Newark, N. J. The objects of the Associa- 
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tion are for the commercial welfare of the manufacturing 
jewelers of Newark. No regular meetings are held, but the 
Association is governed by a Board of Managers, who meet 
at the call of the President. 





ASSOCIATED FOUNDRY FOREMEN 


: + 

President, Robert B. Thompson; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Hugh McPhee. All correspondence to be addressed to the 
Secretary, Hugh McPhee, 50 Cottage Place, Tarrytown, 
N. Y. Annual Convention with the American Foundry- 
mens’ Association. 





[The secretary reports “our aim for the coming year will be 
I 


g instructive lines whereby we may be able to benefit all the 
oundry foremen and pattern workers connected with the trade, 


by means of lectures, and exchangi1 
} 


ig of ideas between the mem 
vers and any other way by which the association can benefit its 
members either in the case of employment or educational lines 
The work which has been done in the past year has been very 
satisfying, and we look forward to the coming year to one of 
great interest.” 


NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURING JEWEL- 
ERS’ AND SILVERSMITHS AS- 
SOCIATION. 


President, Geo. H. Holmes; 
Treasurer, Wade W. Williams; 
Secretary, Frederick A. Ballou, 
all of Providence, R. I. All 
correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, 
Providence, R. I. The objects 
of the Association are for the 









. commercial and _ educational 
ORAT ‘ ‘ 
DEN welfare of manufacturing jew- 

~ 


elers and silversmiths. 


THE FOUNDRY AND MACHINE EXHIBI- 
TION COMPANY 


President, Geo. R. Raynor, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Secretary, 
Cc. E. Hoyt, Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill.; Treasurer, J. S. 
McCormick, J. S. McCormick Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. All cor- 
respondence should be addressed to the Secretary, C. E. 
Hoyt, Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill. The objects of the As- 
sociation are for the commercial and technical education of 
iron and metal industries by co-operating with all foundry 
and manufacturing interests in making an annual exhibit of 
supplies and equipments in conjunction with the meeting of 
the American Foundrymen’s Association. The next exhibit 
and convention will be held in May, 1911. 


NATIONAL MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


President, Frederick A. Geier, Cincinnati, Ohio; First Vice- 
President, Charles H. Alvord, Torrington, Conn.; Second 
Vice-President, Samuel H. Reck, Rockford, Ill.; Treasurer, 
Albert E. Newton, Worcester, Mass.; Secretary, Charles E. 
Hildreth, Worcester, Mass. The objects of the Association 
are to promote the interests of machine tool builders in the 
direction of good fellowship and the liberal discussion of sub- 
jects relating to the improvement, standardization of parts 
and methods of manufacturing machine tools. The Associa- 
tion meets annually in the Fall in New York City and semi- 
annually in the Spring at places selected by vote of the mem- 
bers at the annual meeting. Correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the secretary, Chas. E. Hildreth, Worcester, Mass. 


During the past year the association increased in member- 
ship over 50 per cent., so that 1t now comprises over 80 per 
cent. of the entire machine tool industry of the country. The 
coming year will be devoted to the usual instructive discus- 
sion of subjects pertinent to the trade, but especial attention 
will be paid to becaming better acquainted personally both 


INDUSTRY. 


among the older members and the lat 
admitted during the year. 


NATIONAL ELECTROPLATERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


President, Charles H. Proctor, Arlington, N. J.; Treasurer, 
H. H. Reama, New York, N. Y.; Corresponding and Financia! 
Secretary, Geo. B. Hogaboom; Record- 
ing Secretary, Royal F. Clark. All cor 
respondence should be addressed to the 
Corresponding Secretary, Geo. B. Hoga 
boom, 656 Hunterdon St., Newark, N. ] 
The objects of the Association are to 
promote the dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the art of electro-deposition 
of metals in all its branches. Meets at 
Grand Opera House Building, 309 W. 23d St., on the fourth 
Friday of each month, 8 p. m. 


ge numbe! 





The twenty-third meeting of this associati W 
its regular meeting place on Friday, December 23. ‘1 
lowing were elected to active membership: Henry | 
Walter J. Johnson, H. A. Barry, William Albert, G. H. ( 
lage, W. S. Kurrly, J. | Fleckenstein, N. P. Mi 
I. Blassett The reading of the charter to be I 


the Philadelphia Association was postponed until 


meeting. Several interesting papers were ri 
being an article on “Silver Plating on Casket H | 
Plater and His Formula,’ by G. B. Hogaboo d 
on “The Over-Concentration of Solutions.” 


The fourth regular meeting of the Philadelphi 
the association was held on Friday, December 30, at D: 


Hotel, Philadelphia, P: At this meeting Hugo Hert 
gave an interesting talk on “Acid Copper Plating,” exhibitir 
samples of work, and considerable discussion followed t 
reading of the paper It was decided that the hilac 
members attend the second annual banquet of tl 


to be held in New York, February 11, and t 
charter from the parent organization at that ti 
Recording Secretary Royal F. Clark report 


ress of the association for the. past year | 
now numbers about 150, and since May 1] 
members. ‘Two quarterlies have been issued, « 
proceedings for six months of the y \ ¢ 
association has been organized in Philadelphi 
has been granted to it \n information buré 
established and has helped 52 different membe: 
information, and the employment bureau | 
members in good positions \ laboratory, 
research work, is to be maintained by the 
near future [welve meetings have been 
year at which the attendance has been remarl 
interesting discussions upon various subjects. relating to t 
plating industry have been enthusiastically entered int \ 
important amendment was made to the constituti 
vember, when it was voted unanimously to grant 
members the right to vote and expr opini 

cts of discussion 

The banquet and smoker that were held during 1910 
instrumental in promoting good fellowship ar 
bers and also others who, though not memb 
ested in the deposition of metals. The association | d 
a great deal to bring the plater “out of his shell,” 
one of the prime objects of its formation. It can be noticed 
at each meeting that more members are prep 
ing papers, thus showing how the movement is tal 
ind broadening the ideas of the trade at large TI 
ing secretary is of the opinion that the standardizati 
formulas and finishes should be one of the 
to be taken up during the coming year One of tl 
to be striven for by the association during 1911 will be t 
obtain new members and to organize branches in other part 
of the United States and Canada By the issuing 
terly reviews and allowing associate members the priviles 
of the floor, it should bring forth more from tl 
stand for the objects of the association—the di 


of knowledge concerning the art of the « 


il 


of metals in all its branches 
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Manuf ( 4116 E. 106th str New York, by the 
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inventor of the pr eral Se this country for making 
aluminut f which 1s of | and tagonal in form, 
will be pr te Mr. Hall, w i ected with the Alum- 


inum Compa f America, at a meeting t e held in New York 
by the interested bod 


J. F. ELLIS 


John Francis Ellis died at his home on Migeon avenue, Tor- 
rington, Conn., on Christmas Day at the age of 58 years. Mr. 
Ellis had been suffering 
for the past five months, 
and the ultimate cause of 
his death was angina 
pectoris. His condition 
having been critical for 
the past week his death 
was not entirely un- 
John F. Ellis 


began his industrial life 


expt cted 


at the age of 18 years, 
when he entered the em 
ploy of the Harris-Cor- 
liss Engine Company, 
Providence, R. I., and 
learned the trade.of ma- 
chinist Remaining at 


thirteen 





vears he then went t 
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THIS 1's 
THE LATES? 


Charles S. Taylor, president and treasurer of the Boston 


Nickel Plating Company, platers and brass finishers of Bos- 
ton, Mass., has recently been elected mayor of Medford, 
Ma by unanimous vote, and was the first mayor ever 
elected to t of without oppositior Mr. Taylor is the 
\ \ lt 5 to become 
lf-made 
1 
wa 
ter tt | (; I | tl 
\ o | | le 
24 ( sti \ 62-64 G 
é « I ] \\ w! 2) la 
\ e@ % I Stee \\ mobet I 
s bor facilit le them t 
. romt 
Harry Linton, formerly superintendent of the Central Foundry 


& Machine Company, of Wheeling, W. Va., on Jan. 1, entered 
to his new duties at superintendent and general manager of the 
Kewanee Foundry & Manufacturing Company, Kewanee, III. 


DEATHS 


EDWARD BALBACH JR. 

Edward Balbach, Jr., president of the Balbach Smelting and 
Refining Company, Newark, N. J., died in New York, Friday, 
Dec. 30, at the Savoy 

‘ : Hotel. Mr. Balbach was 
born in Carlsruhe, Ba- 
den, Germany, seventy- 
two years ago, coming to 
this country with his 
family in 1848. The 
smelting 





business of 
which he was the head 
was established by his 
father in 1851. He be- 
came connected with the 
business shortly after its 
establishment, and be- 
came president at the 
death of his _ father, 
which occurred a few 


- L 1 5 ~} 
vears ago. Che Balbach 





Smelting and Refining 


Company is the largest 


EDWARD BALBACH, JR 


f its kind in the world, 
pving more than four res of ground and employing five 
d met \r salba h was active in tl I siness up t the 


deat! He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Julia Bal- 
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BUSINESS REPORTS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY CORRESPONDENTS IN THE DIF- 
FERENT INDUSTRIAL CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


Jan. 9, 1911. 
| 


Waterbury’s metal factories have entered on the work of the 


new year with a slower stride than was noticeable a year ago, 
but with no semblance of gloomy prospects Throughout the 
entire Naugatuck Valley, in the brass and copper factories there 

no great hustle, nor any remarkable influx of orders, but there 
is nothing but a spirit of good times t e found, although there 


are no extra hands at work in any plant. It is the opinion here, 
and clearly demonstrated by condition nservative, stead 


growth is to be expected rather than a1 wift current of pros 


perity, and there are few who do not believe that the approacl 


f February will find things looking upward with the prospects 
of a busier season as spring draws o1 So far as they can be 
ascertained here, the reports of salesmen on the road are that 
there is no great amount of stock on hand anywhere, and wit! 


rdinary business there should be plenty to keep the factories 
running at average speed. 

[There was a day or two more allowed for the holiday vacation 
this year in most of the factories here. ‘The shutdown in the 
largest number of instances extended from Dec. 25 to Jan. 2, 
but in sorffe instances work was not resumed by the entire force 
of hands @ntil Jan. 3, and then the men were made busy on the 
taking of inventory in various departments. In a few of the 
smaller plants Dec. 26 was the only idle day. In Scovill’s, the 
Chase Rolling Mills Company’s, Farrel Foundry and Machine 
Company’s, Waterbury Manufacturing Company’s, Waterbury 
Clock Company’s, Steele & Johnson Manufacturing Company’s, 
Ring Company’s, the New England Watch Company’s, and the 
plants of the American Brass Company (the Waterbury Brass 
Company and the Benedict & Burnham Manufacturing Com- 
pany) work was resumed with the average forces of help and no 
great rush of business, but all are running on regular time, and 
that fact alone is ample evidence that the manufacturers consider 
the outlook safe and promising. For the extra hands who are 
out of employment, mostly unskilled hands, there is plenty of 
work, and this town can claim nothing of the nature of hard 
times. 

Waterbury and the Naugatuck Valley industries have had a 
fairly good year. It opened dubiously, but in a short time there 
was evidence of a general and generous boom, and for the first 
six months all lines experienced a revival that inspired new 
hope and brought with it ample evidence of the return of pros 
perity to all parts of the country. With the approach of summer, 
heavy orders began to drop off. Then the coming on of fall 
brought a revival of small dimensions but sufficient in several 
plants to make it necessary to hire extra hands, and the general 
hum of busy, good times was evident throughout this valley 
This continued clear up to Dec. 1, with but a slight tapering off, 
although orders had ceased coming in rapidly as early as October 
December was but an ordinary month, and in some nearby towns 
some shops closed down. 

It was a good year in the clock and watch lines, and saw some 
heavy contracts filled in the line of casting and heavy machinery 
by such firms as the Randolph-Clowes Company and the Water 
bury Farrel Foundry and Machine Company. It saw also the 
filing of a big contract for the government by the Benedict & 
Burnham Manufacturing Company (American Brass) in its 
tube mill, and in the various lines of the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company there was little evidence of poor times, heavy and 
light goods being produced in generous quantities. The same 
may be said of the Waterbury Manufacturing Company and the 
Chase Rolling Mills Company. Clocks and watches both were 








produced by the Waterbury Clock Company at about t ¢ 
speed in all seasons, the foreign sales of the popular-pri time 


ocalities with the result that there was little slack« 
Che Blake & Johnson Manufacturing ( 
forward during the year 

\s usual, conservation marked impro 


pieces produced here having far exceeded expectati 


production. 


rapid strid« 


no lack of progress in the local plants, 
Building was carried on pretty extensively in t 
the year and hundreds of thousands of square feet 
ne plants, the contracts having been planned | 
or two vears previously At the Scovill plant esp: 
was a notable stride forward in the acquisitio 
the improvement of the grounds, while all the larg 
to find spare time to make improvements wh 
One of the most surprising announcements of tl I 
of the Baird Machine Company to the effect 
remove its plant to Bridgeport [his was follow 
by the announcement of the Waterbury Crucible ( 
to liquidate and go to Detroit, where it will mak« 
hese two announcements together caused considerable 
In the case of both the concerns mentioned removal wa t 


due to Jack of capital or lack of quality in products, 

can be learned, but probably to incompatibility or the desire t 
get nearer a more advantageous shipping point or a centet 
favorable to rapid development of a special line. 

Neither of these sites has yet been taken, but there have be 
several rumors as to the installation of a new shop in the Bair 
plant as soon as it is vacated, the most persistent of which says 
that the new industry will be akin to the corset and millinery 
business, producing cloth-covered wire’ goods. No authenti 
information on the subject has yet leaked out. 

One of the notable events of the year was the round-up of 
copper thieves in the Scovill Manufacturing Company's plant, 
with the result of some arrests also when goods stolen from 
other plants were found among those seized from junkmen in 
dicted for complicity in the Scovill thefts. These cases, some 
forty odd, have practically been cleaned up by the authorities, 
most of the culprits being sentenced to jail and to pay heavy 
fines. In the case of one of the junk men what is thought to be 
a death blow at crooked junk business was dealt when the Su 
preme Court of Errors decided the case against Alderman. Thi 
appeal of the defendant was based on the fact that, having bought 
the goods from another party than the thief, he was not the 
receiver of stolen goods. This point was never tried out before 
in New England, and when it was decided in favor of the State 
the rest of the dealers whose cases were pending prompth 
pleaded guilty. Most of them, in addition to heavy fines, were 
sent to jail. W. B. I 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The year 1910 has been written into the industrial histor 
this community and will be read as among the 


and important, and in many particulars the 


any since the birth of the new centu In ever 

metal business there has been a steady increase, 

concerns and the expansion of several of tl ulready est 
lished. This has been especially true of the manufacturing j¢ 
industry and its kindred and dependent branches The volume 
trade in all lines has been much in excs of 


the past decade; collections have been easier and there 
few failures and none of appreciable magnitud 

Providence (and when Providence is spoker 
applies to the entire State of Rhode Islar 


i 











fort te iring 1910, inasmuch as there has not been any 
trikes or labor troubles of any character. One incipient mis- 
understanding among a few Italian pressmen in one of the shops 


r 
pr icing jeweler findings early in the year caused a slight 
ripple but, lasting but few hours, was soon forgotten. As a 
whole, especiall pertains to the jewelry business, the year 
has been marked 1 more uniformity of time schedule than 
ever before ki [he labor leaders point to this as being due 
to t ‘ the trict of the hours of em 
pl nt A 1 child it t manufacturers claim 
that it has been due t nore generally distributed purchasing 
tende: on tl rt t the wholesalers and jobbers than 
ever ré 

During the r the large factory of A. T. Wall & Co., platers, 
on Cliffor 1 ¢ ri treet been finished and 1s being 
to t jewel industry [he Metals 

Product | tior begun an extensive addition to its plant 


rad treet and tne Valis OF the hve 

tor tory | t Chestnut and Pine streets for the Wait 
Thresher Comy ( inning to rise from substantial four 
t ear] mmer will idy for their occupants 


t D the Board of Trade of 
: t welt ibit 1 ine yn with the 
19] I ton (4 er Commer las begun 
pl t tt D I Attleboro manufat 
turers v ed t ub together t nake the exhibit rep 
! t \tt : t velt lustr It wi 
hy ; ile 
em e the Manchester-Smith Company, silversmiths, 
lence resented their foremar 
( \ gole l-studded Knights 
' 
. ‘ } y ; ( t " 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Jan. 9, 1911 
velers generally report a very fair 
1Sil for 1 I 1910 as a nd while there are 
mplat t! greater portion have 
been better and worse 
lemat 10-karat Is | been strong for the past 
, t I lines | show 
! I { rvelties have had an 
t 1 ol, 1 hinery, di 
, \ I d d ter gems 
( \ ¢ 1) ; | i 
ia a power of the publi 
ev t | ist year has been 
nut nd probably in no other year ha 
b y and varied and its popularity more 
g Chi facturing jeweler likes it the way it works 
up, t ret r 4 nizes its superiority and the publi 
] esmen have mostly been called in now and are 
taki we ned rest The various plants will during 
the next few weel which is the dull season, be overhauled, 
i ents, 1 i! nd enlargements mad Chere is the 
usual talk ! buildings, new firms and various changes 
contemplat 
his city b r the centre as a manufacturing and distrib- 
uting point for metal novelties, the trade is always growing 
1 new thing ming out There has been a big increase 
in these lines here and there will be some changes and en- 
large nts tl I gy year 
\ bad fire 1 ntly put Lebkeucher & Co., on Prospect 
street, out business at their own plant Their work is 
being carried on just the same, however, orders being filled 
ym the plant f Krementz & ( Mulberry and Chestnut 
reets. Work will be resumed at the old quarters as soon 
it can be put in proper condition. This firm makes silver 


The firm of Smith & Anderson, manufacturing jewelers, 
12 Green street, have dissolved partnership, the business being 
continued by George W. Anderson, W. P. Smith retiring 
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H. D. Gardner has opened a shop at 60 Arlington street, 
to do silver, gold and brass spinning. He has also headed 
the new concern, the Newark Art Mechanical Metal Works, 
at the same address. ‘ One of the specialties they will make 
is an egg tester that will show whether an egg is good or bad 
Schonbacher & Co., who started in business last summer, 
but have only recently gotten out their line, have been very 
busy making 10 to 14-karat goods. They have been working 
on full time and the salesmen are turning in good orders. 
John J 
facturer of rolled sterling silver, the heavy goods being in 
strong demand for hollow ware and the light thin stock for 


novelties not in as strong demand. 


Jackson, of 71 Mechanic street, is a large manu- 


He says the past year’s 
een a good one and ahead of the previous year. 
[he K. Bracher, Jr., Manufacturing Company, of 101 M« 
chanic street, who do a large business in supplying the trade 
with oil stones, were burned out, with a loss of $5,000. They 
have quarries and get their stone from Hot Springs, Ark. 
They have also contemplated the cutting of diamonds and 
ther stones, but have not got to that branch of the busi- 


: vet 
Thurstons & Waters, who started in not long ago making 
atch pins in t Richardson building, have taken larger fac- 


tory space on the sixth floor and are now making, in addition, 


neral line of jewelry novelties. L. Fritsche & Co. have 

l larger business since moving from Hamilton street to 

t Harp building, at Washington and Crawford streets. 

Chey mal line of 10 and 14-karat gold goods and have 
d very good success 

With trains running direct from the Pennsylvania station 


1 


York City to Newark, the facilities have already been 
t benefit and much time is saved by commuters and 

rs doing business between the two places. The jewelry, 
er and metal working trades are probably in position 
the Many years 
the selling of the jewelry products made here was 
ried on in this city. Later years the manufacturers saw 
cessity of having New York offices for the sale of their 

ids, as it was a great distributing point for such lines 
During the last year or two many of these New York offices 
ve been closed and the selling is now done direct from this 
itv, more buyers coming here than ever before as they can 


1 


advantage more than any other lines 


the factories in operation and a most varied line of goods. 
plies both to those selling to the retail and jobbing 
\ great many of t firms here 1 have no New 


Frank Gerlock, who for years made pearl buttons and 
elti t 73 Hamilton street, has increased his business 
siderabl 1 moving to 88 McWhorter street. He has 

p the line of link and cuff buttons a1 probably 

‘ eap plated jewelry 
Hunkele, who used to be with Day, Clark & Co.,, 
ted in 4 ‘turing jewelry and repair rk, in a small 
284 Springfield. avenue. He makes 14-karat lines 
D. Greenfield Company, making patent buckles of 
rass, bro1 et t 62 Railroad avenue, will move, as the 
t s\ Rai ad Con pany has bought t property at 

t locatior They will also take up some gold and silver 
s of 1 ture V. F. Hatch has b yvering this 

\ 


ritory for the Seymour Manufacturing Company, of Sey- 


ur, Conn., manufacturers of German silver, bronze, brass, 


pper, nickel anodes, etc 

[he Aronson Company, 5 Mulberry street, a new concern 

related to the Art Metal Company, have had remarkable 
perpetual calendar, of bronze casting, showing 

the days, weeks, months and years, all controlled by a cord 


success wit] 
S. Saiken has started making rings and diamond ‘settings in 
a small way at 210 Broome street. The Rustic Initial Com 
pany, Henry Rupp, manager, 71 Springfield avenue, are mak- 
ng a specialty of sterling silver letters and monograms. 

F. J. Huebner is now the sole proprietor of the F. J. Hueb- 
ner Novelty Company, who moved from Market street to 
13 Lawrence street. L. A. Meyers, Jr., Inc., 139 Ogden street, 
making belt buckles of brass; bronze, silver, etc., has had 
usy year and is well satisfied. 

Fred Marx, 346 Muiberry street, who has 
pairing jewelers’ tools, got up a new invention with a 

l 


business 0 


suction force, to remove particles of gold, silver, dust, etc., 
vine the scraps nd scweens H. S 
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BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


Jan. 9, 1911. 

That Buffalo has forged ahead as a center of the jewelry man- 
ufacturing interests was proven by the recent organization of 
the new 14-Karat Club, which held its first banquet and election 
of officers on Jan. 2, at the Lafayette Hotel. The club is com- 
posed of men who sell Buffalo-made jewelry on the road, and 
thirty members were present at the first meeting. It is esti 
mated that Buffalo sends out about $3,000,000 of manufactured 
jewelry every year, and is now classed among the jewelry 
centers of the country, with Attleboro, Mass.; Providence, R. L., 
and Newark, N. J. Over half of the jewelry salesmen in the 
city are members of this new club. 

Its purpose is to promote good fellowship among local sales- 
men and to advertise Buffalo as the big center of jewelry in- 
dustry. The president is Solomon J. Levy. The evening’s ad 
lress was given by Mayor Furhmann’s secretary, John J. Sayles 
Mr. Sayles went over Buffalo’s many advantages as a manufac 
turing center and prophesied its future to be one of the most 
successful as the center of the jewelry industry. 

All the members have pledged themselves to advertise Buffalo- 
made goods along jewelry and its kindred lines in their work 
on the road. 





he purpose of the 


Buffalo manufacturers are interested in t 
new Industrial Bureau which has recently been established in 
onnection with the work of the Chamber of Commerce. It 
will help to build up existing industries and secure new ones. 
[he bureau states officially that it will assist in getting industrial 
switches from the railroads, in securing sewer and water priv- 
ileges, in getting transportation facilities, in directing the at- 
tention of the public to the fact that Buffalo manufactures cer- 
tain kinds of products which her citizens should buy here, in in- 
teresting investors in meritorious enterprises, in establishing a 
business where one is demanded and none exists, in collecting 
and furnishing data to substantiate the city’s claim for preference, 
and in bringing new concerns to Buffalo. 

\ll the lines of metal industry throughout the city report a 
good business, and the New Year opens brightly in Buffalo for 
sheet metal workers, brass industries and foundry companies. 
With the addition of fifty new rooms, each to include a modern 
equipped bathroom at the Iroquois Hotel, there will be a demand 


for plumbing finishings. The work of building the addition 
will begin this spring. Frank B. Baird, president of the Buffalo 
Union Furnace Company: Harry Yates, vice-president and 


treasurer of the Buffalo Union Furnace Company, are new stock 
holders in the Commonwealth Trust Company, of Buffalo. A 
arge portion of the stock of the trust company was held | 
Eastern interests who, by reason of their non-residence, were un 
able to give to the institution much assistance, and, believing that 
resident stockholders would be of greater benefit, the stock was 


\V 


purchased locally, and the largest stockholders are: President 
Baird, Treasurer Yates, of the Buffalo Union Furnace Company, 
and William H. Crosby. 
corporated under the name of the Ajax Hardware Manufactur 
ing Company. Its capital stock is $10,000 and its directors are: 
Adolf Rosenberg, Frank W. Pardel, Ellsworth E. Clark and 
Thomas S. Hemenway 

Industrial conditions at Niagara Falls during the last month 
of 1910 showed a tremendous increas« In a report recently 
submitted by Representative James S. Simmons, he stated that 
the Hydraulic Power Company has added 20,000 electric horse 
power to its output by the installation of two additional units. 
Che new industrial settlement at the north end will be sup- 
plied by a conduit from the Hydraulic Power Company with 
40,000 horsepower. The Electrode Company is building a plant 
in Buffalo and all the established factories report increases in 
business with additional operative forces of from 25 to 250 men 

Charles M. Hall, vice-president and manager of the Aluminum 
Company, of America, is the second Niagara Falls man to re- 
ceive the Perkin medal, given yearly in recognition of prominent 
work done in chemical lines. Dr. Hall’s work with aluminum 
and the development of the use of the metal in the arts won for 
him this distinction. The award was made by a committee of 
twenty men prominent in chemical societies all over the country. 
On Jan. 21 the presentation will be made at the Chemists’ Club 
in New York. Dr. Edward G. Acheson, of Niagara Falls, was 
awarded the medal for skill in the same line last year. 


\ new company has recently been in- 
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The plant of the Lockport Stamping Company was seriously 
damaged by fire Christmas week. The fire started in the jap 
anning room and did about $300 worth of damage. The Lockport 
Light, Heat and Power Company occupy the first floor of the 
same building, and during the progress of the fire it had to be 
shut down so that while the firemen fought the flames 
in the Stamping works, every concern in the city was out of 
commission, McG 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Manufacturers ailied with the metal trades in this territor 

are well pleased with the showing made by the year of 1910 
with the outlook for the coming year. When inventori r 
all taken it is firmly believed that the past year will show a 
record, despite the fact that the automobile industry has bee: 
a somewhat unsettled state. Cleveland has about a doze 
factories and is credited with being the second largest producing 


point in this country. All of the institutions, with one or two ¢ 


ceptions, weathered the storm in good shape and did not 
near having any trouble. Conservatively managed, they have 
all been put in good shape, and with a strong demand appar: 


for the coming summer, there promises to be a general revi 
of the business. 
lhe aluminum business in Cleveland for 1910 was extraor 


dinarily heavy. With a great deal of stock being turned out 
for the auto industry and for kindred things, the amount 
metal castings from the aluminum foundries has been unus 
heavy, according to those in charge of the big plants here. ( 
siderable work has been done in turning out aluminum casti 
for aeroplanes, several big aviators securing their work in t 
cits lhe increase in the use of aluminum ware of all kind | 
been heavy and promises to keep in favor during the coming y« 
lhe plumbing goods makers have had a banner year. Just 


the building records of the country have broken all bound 


has the demand for plumbing goods, faucets and metal fixtur 


| 
I 
1 
oO | 


all kinds gone beyond all former limits. Several important 


f 
jlants here have greatly increased their facilities. kn allie 
ndustry has been t 


1 he manufacture of soda fountain appar 
The Bishop & Babcock Company have added several large 


tions to their plant and are contemplating others The Wi 
Soda Apparatus Company has just compl 
1 large new plant at Bellevue, O., with 50,000 squat 
, 1 } 
room and eight acres of adjoining ground on whi { 
needed [he company makes a specialty of makin; 


confectionery and drug store fixture 


\t the annual banquet of the Sheet Met Conti 
sociation, held during the past month, George P. Ear f Pi 
burg, gave the chief address. Guests who were pr 
Pittsburg were: D. M. Buck, J. F. Beck, W. C. Carroll 
Dennis. The following officers were elected: President, H 
McGrath; vice-president, F. C. Thornton; secretary, ( r M 
Harris; treasurer, A. H. Rudolph; directors, F. | rn 
chairman; H. B. McGrath, ex officio; A. E. Riester, Frank 
Hiller, Robert Kain, F. M. Potter, H. H. Lind and F. P. Fraat 
During the past month the Gabriel Horn Company, neer! 
manufacturing an auto horn, consisting of a series of brass tubes 
on which tunes could be played, was destroyed | re v 


loss of $50,000. The factory of the J. A. Cochrane Hardwa: 
& Brass Company, adjoining it, was saved by heroic effort 


the part of the firemen <he Gabriel loss was cover 
insurance. 

Manufacturers of metal goods in Cleveland are giving tl 
indorsement to the One Cent Letter Postage Association, 


organization recently launched in Cleveland, with George T. 


McIntosh, former head of the great Hardware Corporation of 
Cleveland. as secretary, and C. W. Burrows as president [he 
organization has for its aim the cutting of the letter p f 
rate from two to one cent. All manufacturers have heavy post 


age accounts. If one-cent postage was secured it would mean 
that these accounts would be cut in two. For this reason 1 
facturers generally are giving the movement their support 
are sending for membership cards to Mr. McIntosh, at 


1 


office, 506 Chamber of Commerce building, Cleveland 
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George B. Post & Sons have been chosen as architects for the 
new $2,500,000 hotel, to be erected on Euclid avenue, this city, 
luring the coming year. A large quantity of bronze work will 
ve used. E. M. Statler, of Buffalo, is promoting the project. 

Williams & Co., of New York, were the lowest bidders for 
the bronze doors for the new county courthouse. There are ten 


} 


pair of exterior doors and ten vestibule doors. Their bid was 
$56,000. The estimate of the architect, Charles F. Schweinfurth, 
was that the doors would cost over $74,000 The Tyler Com 
pany, of Cleveland, was another bidder 

he Sargent Company, of New York, has almost completed 
the installation of many tons of beautiful bronze work in the 
é ildir ist being completed on the Public Square, 
t t ut $3,000,000 It 1 said to be the 

t f it i ever erected anywhere 

S. L. McM 
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t 4 create! t the é is ap 
; t e industt In other es the 
é ( good as it might have been Taking 
e indust in a general way, however, there is very little com 
plaint mad ry} | ne weeks of the year, however, in al! 
lines of brass and aluminum have been quiet. This is accounted 


for by the fact that the automobile industry is dormant and will 


remain in that condition probably until about the middle of 
January, when the spring campaign will be resumed. 

[he manufacture of plumbers’ supplies during the past year 
has been about the same as a year ago. Apparently there has 


been no particular advancement, and at the same time there has 
been no particular slump. Manufacturers in this line believe 
the spring trade will soon improve the business, and the output 
for the month of January will not be below the average. Owing 
to the lethargy in the automobile industry the manufacture of 
brass and aluminum parts has been exceedingly quiet for the past 
four weeks. The factories, however, are all running on regular 
but the number of employees have been considerably 
reduced 


time, 


All eves just at present are directed toward the coming auto 
mobile show. This annual event opens in Detroit on Jan. 16 and 
will continue for one week. As soon as this event closes the 
automobile busin in Detroit will witness a decided improve- 
ment. Manufacturers are holding off until after this exhibition, 
into Detroit from all parts of the country. 
business in Detroit has been unusually good dur- 
ing the past month and throughout the latter part of the year for 


which attracts buyers 


The jewelry 


that matter. Manufacturers have placed many novelties on the 
market that were readily received by the purchasing public. De 
troit manufacturing jewelers are building up a good trade in the 
East [heir products in years previous have been sold princi- 
pally in the West it during the past year a strenuous campaign 
has been waged in the East where the Western goods now are in 
rood deman Che Christmas trade has been unusually good 
manufacturé inning for a still greater campaign 
ring the present I F. J. H. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Jan. 9, 1911 
ry fficial t the Western Electric Company refused 
to be t t, they freely admitted in private 
versation, that 1f no defect be found, the recent discovery 
™ nited Gear 


es signal service officer of a method of simul- 
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taneous use of the same telephone circuit by several persons 
may be far reaching in its effect upon the telephone industry. 
The saving of copper alone in the manufacture of telephones 
would amount to several millions of pounds yearly, to say 
nothing of the reduced use of zinc which would naturally 
cause some reduction in the market price of those metals 
nd thus cause a reduction in the cost of production each 
1one of the smaller number turned out 

Sales managers of the Elgin Watch Company and also of 
the Rockford Watch Company, as well as the sales forces 
f the other watch manufacturers in the Chicago district, are 


A It 


practically agreed that the past year was one oi the best in 


he trade and they have unusual facilities for ascertaining 
sin bout 58 per cent. of all the watches made in this coun- 
\ e turned out in the factories about Chicag All told, 
the watch trade of Chicago last vear was over $11.000.000. of 
hich about 65 per cent. were of the open-faced sort and 
the balance a considerable portion were encased in metal 

t] ner grades in the class called precious Though the 

d f tl Eastern dollar watch wer rf ble, they 

t e been kept v bjecti Western 

d ti ( d for w he better 1 t 1 was 

ull ulated fre the at te the of of the 

if r 1( 11 p rtat T y t t+ t the 

s the principal rel ympetiti v rely in 

1 l supply Swiss mover! ts fitted t \1 1 de 
But t at s are 1 t ry d are 

t iefly by for children, who may be relied upon to 
demolish then Throughout the entire year the Elgin 

pl y that they continued laily of 3,000 

s, includis i of the ral grades they make, and 
purchases of metal supplies for the current year pro- 

des upon an expectant 1 optimistic basis { liberal 


There are few things wrought from the metals which are 
not made or installed by the Allis-Chalmers Company at 
their various plants and salesrooms here and in Milwaukee, 
and although their business has always been essentially 
large, they have lately not been making money in the large 
way it was thought the company should make it, and there- 
fore the directors have lately disagreed with President W. H. 
Whiteside and enlisted the interest of the J. P. Morgan Com- 
pany, who have replaced Mr. Whiteside with D. W. Call as 
president and a progressive and prosperous year is now 
predicted 

Western manufacturers of silverware say that although the 
output of silver builion has been increasing every year for 
a long time, yet the cost of skilled labor in the trade has 
lately:advanced so constantly that the finished product can- 
not now be turned out at a cost any less than when the 
visible supply of metal was much smaller and the market 
price of it much lower. Indirectly many other advanced 
costs contribute to swell the selling price of silver plate not- 
withstanding the far larger output of the industry that gen- 
eral prosperity makes necessary. Aside from the growing 
greater demand for such wares and the consequent increased 
competition in artistic finish tending to sustain prices in the 
market, a sales manager, who declined to be quoted, sug- 
gested as a further explanation of the strong market, the 
increased general cost of doing business and the apparent 
desire of many new purchasers of such wares to have them 
made as expensively as possible and in support of this view 
he cited the recent purchase by former Senator W. A. Clark, 
of Montana, of a silver dinner service from the Spauldings 
in this city costing $100,000 to make, and he also recalled 
quite a list of others from the records of the year in the 
precious metal industries of Chicago 


lé 


hough the Spauldings seem to be somewhat expanding 


eir fine silver ware output, the Peacocks seem to be con- 
ing their manufactures to a few lines of high-grade gold 
ments, and the W. K. Cowan Company expanding 
heir various lines to cover almost every grade and class of 
late and other products from the precious metals and alloys. 
llinois charter privileges have been granted to Silas H. 
Bringham, John Sherwin and Millard S. Fegan to organize 

orporation under the name of the Bringham Brass Manu- 

turing Company, with a capitalization of $50,000, for the 

rpose of manufacturing brass and brass products in Chi- 
ago, where the business is to be soon put into operation 
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\fter the doleful stories which for the most part have con- 
stituted British metal trade reviews in recent years, it is pleasant 
to strike a more cheerful note with regard to the year just ended. 
[he non-ferrous metal trades which claim Birmingham as their 
most important British center, record a year of considerable 
prosperity and great activity, a gratifying feature being that th« 
close of the year finds business still on the up-grade, with ex 
cellent for 1911. In the trade, the 
been in ways most eventful, especially in regard to 
In'the volume of 
been taken by the department devoted to the 
steam and water fittings. This branch has ben 
intelligent organizatior Che year 
with an amalgamation, dating from Feb. 1, of four large firms, 
namely, Gaukroger, Sykes & Roberts, Ltd., Halifax; Newman, 
Hender & Co., Woodchester; I. Storey & Sons, Ltd., Manchester, 
and Martineau Beames & Madeley, Ltd., Birmingham 
was to enable different 
sted to hes of trade, 


has 
the 


business 


prospects brass year 
many 
relations between capital and labor. 
a decided lead has 
manufacture of 


efited most by commenced 


The object 
and inte! 


specialize on the various brar 


reduce working costs, 


firms 
and to im 


prove works organization generally, so as to meet foreign con 

petition, any ulterior motive of price-raising being expressly 
epudiated. The combination has met with great success, has 
been further extended, and at the present time is increasing 
plant with the object of meeting further demands. The same 


story of activity is told by all manufacturers in this department. 

[he cabinet brass department is not quite so promising, partly 
because in this branch there is no sort of agreement as to, prices, 
and law unto but the advances in 
wages have to some extent forced up prices, so that selling fig 
ures are more reasonable than they were. reports of man 
ufacturers are greatly confirmed by the union returns as 
to unemployment. The workmen state that employment has been 
fairly abundant all the year. In fact, 1910 been the best 
vear for whole decades—one authority puts the period of com 
parison at thirty years—with scarcely any out of work. In fact, 
the number of unemployed is less than a third that of last year, 
although the membership in the meantime has greatly increased. 
From the labor point of view, an excellent year is anticipated 
in 1911. 

A ‘word should be said about the ornamental brass business, 
which caters for high-class leviathan steamers. Probably the 
Birmingham firms devoted tc this work have never had a better 
year. Prominent firms are at present engaged on the decoration 
for the “Olympic” and “Titanic,” White Star giants, a contract 
which shows that the reputation which brought them so large 
a share of the metal equipment of the “Lusitania” and “Maure- 
tania” has by no means declined. These orders have brought 
many thousands of pounds into Birmingham, 

In those branches of the metal trade devoted to metal rolling, 
wire drawing and brass and copper tube making, the year has 
been exceptionally active. Very large outputs have been made, 
and an important feature of the mechanical equipment has been 
the wide and rapid adoption of electric driving by a number of 
the largest mills in Birmingham. The city is especially well 
equipped for the supply of electricity, and sells it at a cheap 
rate. It has been found possible to take out steam boilers, and so 
greatly economise shop room as labor. The system is 
popular, and although the users are reticent as to results, the re 
tention and extension of the system is the best evidence of its 


every maker is a himself ; 
rl 
ne 
trade 


has 


well as 


Success, 
Financially, an equally good story cannot be told. In the first 

three months of the year the local papers were loaded with com 

plaints from companies and shareholders who, full of work, 


described as ruinous! 


while 
were unable to make profits. Prices 
has been much talk of eff: 


efforts, however, have never gone bevon 


1 the general belief is that, 


low, and there rts at combination. Such 


1 the most tentative pr 


liminaries, an with the present feeling 


of mutual hostility, no hope of such combination is possible. I: 
this trade it has been a workmen's year, because the men have 
been fully employed, and the British makers have not only r: 


tained their own trade against foreign competition, but claim to 

have increased their hold upon neutral markets. 
Technically, considerable progress has 

of the latest achievements of the year was 
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tute of Metals, the first local center established in Great Britain, 
with a satisfactory membership. It is to be carried on partly on 
social and partly on technical lines, and in February a 
to be given on “Rolling Tube Mill Practice in America, 
March on “Annealing and Annealing Furnaces.” It is reco 
nized that technical progress is going forward at a greater rat 
in Great Britain, and especially in Birmingham, than ever bef 
Che Institute of Metals is making rapid and solid progr: 

the great metal-working centres 


paper 1 


and 11 


there has been elation in Birmingham over 
ery of a new alloy of aluminum, by Messrs. Vicke ~: \ 


Maxim, the great shipbuilders and metal workers, 


some 


whi 


pected to form the basis of a new department of Bu 





metal manufacturing, and which, it is hoped, will hav I 
vogue for motor cars, aeroplanes and dirigibles, owing t 
high tensile strength and lightness. he alloy has been 
“Duralumin.” It contains 90% of aluminium, its speci 

varies between 2.77 and 2.84, yet its tensile strength, { 
ind contraction is as good as mild steel, and it can be 
suitable for forging, rolling or drawing, with varying ha 
Test pieces have stood a tensile stress of 269 tons per squat 
inch, and 22% clongation on two inches The metal wi 

a high polish, equal to nickel plating, withstands atmospher 
fluence, is but little affected by sea or fresh water, is not at 


by mercury, and is non-magnetic Almost anything can b 


with it, although it is not recommended for castings. Bu 
ham inetallurgists consider the discovery a great trium 
anticipate for it a wide field of usefulness 

As usual, the trade in precious metals has been the | 


experience the effect of the general’ trade 
was really bad for the first three months of the year, and ther: 
was considerable unemployment short About mid 
summer there was a marked improvement, this 


further developed, so that trade experienced an excellent Christ 


recovery 


time. 
and 


with 
has 


The Assay Returns issued in July showed a general 
increase, but with important exceptions. Silver wares ass 
totalled 3,992,647 ounces, as compared with 3,661,389 ounces. Thx 
gold wares assayed and marked represented a decrease, being 296, 


mas boom. 


ived 


977 ounces, compared with 339,391 ounces in the previous yeat 
The year has not been notable for alterations or amendment 

in assay rules, but an important change has been the adoption of 
the practice of marking everything in detail. Practically ever) 
constituent part of such articles as bracelets and ornamental 
padlocks has now to be marked, in addition to the marking of 
the article as a whole. The close of the year finds manufacturer 

in practically all departments very full of orders. Very large 
additions to staff have been made, especially in the silver and 
electro-plate departments. There appears to have been a tran 

ference of electro-plate business from Shefheld to Birmingham, 
one estimate putting the number at 100 platers for every one em 
ployed in Birmingham ten years ago. A remarkable instance of 
activity relates to a firm employing 220 hands, who are working 
nightly from ten to eleven The 
knick-knacks for toilet ware, has been a 
trade for the past few years, 


o'clock popularity of silver 


which feature of th 
there is a marked 


preference for solid material, the public taste for “shadow” jew 


continues, but 


elry and silverware having gone off completely. Generally spea 
ing, there is less cheap jewelry worn, and even comparativ 
poor people insist on having fairly good stuff, that lool 
wears well 

\ remarkable feature of the trade has been tl 


novelties, dealers showing no appetite for ordinary ware, 


they can always be attracted by novelties [he export tt 
pears to be increasing, with most foreign countri¢ the | 
onies, with a fine business for Canada and Aust: 

goods there is much more marked preference t for ! 
gold of 15-carat and upwards. In gem jewelry there | 

run on fancy stones, such as tourmalines, peridot 

There is a preference for whole-pearl as compared 

pearl ornaments [The improvement qualit t 
the predominence of lly good jewel: the Lor 

Che efforts of the assay authoritic nd the trade combine: 


ing the last few years have had the desired effect of 


trade of a great deal of shoddy ware and generally imp1 
quality 
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oN OFFICE FACTORY 
novice 28) 
TRADE NEWS OF INTEREST DESIRED FROM ALL OF OUR READERS. ADDRESS 
THE METAL INDUSTRY, 99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
ADDITIONAL TRADE NEWS WILL BE FOUND UNDER “CORRESPONDENCE.” = 
Plans for'the new building which the Buckeye Aluminum Com- [he Hoyt Electrical Instrument Works, Penacook, N. H., an- 
pany, will erect at Wooster, Ohio, are now under way, and it is nounce that it has been found advisable to close the sales office 
expected that nstruction will begin short] which they have maintained at 161 Summer street, Boston, Mass. 
The communications of customers will receive careful attention 
Tohn H ill, Inc., Clay and Oakland streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., if sent either to their New York office, 136 Liberty street, or to 
announces that for the convenience of their local trade, they have the factory at Penacook, N. H. 
established a New York salesroom at 45 Lafayette street. " 


; [he Manufacturers’ Library has been established by the 
[he Eastern Metal & Refining Company, Charlestown, Mass, Commercial Bureau Company, Hudson Terminal Buildings, 





report that they shall probably not rebuild the buildings which 50 Church street, New York. The company has established 
were burned on Dec. 8, involving a loss of $4,000, until spring a library, reading rooms, headquarters for manufacturers and 
out-of-town visitors where they may obtain information about 
[he Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company, of Providence, the commercial markets of the world. 
R. | pl l uy the 1 new plain milling machine, : ; : 
known as No. 2 B No. 13, the capacity of which is 34 by 6 by 12 Smith, Emery & Co., Inc., engineers and chemists, San 
:. Francisco, Cal., who were burned out in the big fire, announce 
the completion of a reorganization of their business, made 
sala " lidation of two ecessary by its rapid growth and development Che capital 
P sada ( : Ao & N, Vinisly ‘ahah Cmmaiinaie stock has been increased to $100,000, and th latest book- 
| : : ome oe eg vie eping and filing systems are being installed 
, It is reported that The International Nickel Company has 
purchased 110 acres of land at Roosevelt, N. J., where an 
ed t that the Alumir Lom \merica extensive plant will be erected for use by the Orford Copper 
: ing to ma tensions, additions and improvements t Company, one of the subsidiary companies of the Interna- 
ts plant at Mass N. Y., is said to be false by G. R. Gibbons tional Nickel Company. This pl int will probably be devoted 
ta retary . f the mpany, who says that no such extensions are to the manufacture of monel metal in sheets and castings 
[The Sherwood Metal Working Company, manufacturers of 
Che new worl ft Superior Bronze Company, Pittsburg, metal window screens, Syracuse, N. Y., recently held their elec 
Pa., manufacturers of bro and brass castings, babbitts and tion of officers. These officers and directors are Edwin B 
white metals, are 40 100 feet, contain three large and two Chapman, president; H. L. Yearkle, vice-president; W. D. Big- 
small furnace 7 hi capacity of three tons per day of gers, secretary and treasurer; William E. Sherwood, general 


astin superintendent; Edward Kemp, Frank O. Briggs and F. M 
Bentley, directors 

W. E. Mowrey, 414 Robert street, St. Paul, Minn., is about to 

erect a refinery for the purpose of treating jewelers floor sweeps 

ind refuse containing gold, silver and platinum, and would like 


The following officers were elected at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Neenah Brass Works, Neenah, Wis., 


held o Yec. 18: illiz 9 la esident: Davi = 
to correspond with manufacturers of furnaces and equipment held a Dec. I : William C. Nash, president; David Hork 
nieal for ti Seca man, vice-president; H. Horkman, secretary, treasurer and man- 
ager. It was unanimously decided to make a present of one 


share of stock to faithful employees who have been in the service 


Che Eleventh International Automobile Show was held in ray ; - 
ih ay : ' is held of the company for five years or more. 


New York December 31 to January 11. In addition to the 


usual line ot brass lamps ind metal parts of automobiles there A new plant is being erected at Groton, near New London, 
were on exhibition several metal aeroplanes with parts con- Conn. by the Vanadium Metals Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., in 
structed of aluminum alloys addition to their East Brainstree foundry. The buildings, which 
- will be of steel, brick and concrete, and cover an area of 50,000 
At the annual meeting of the directors of the Eureka Foundry square feet, are expected to be finished and ready for occupancy 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, the following officers were elected: March 1. Both plants will be under the management of Victor 
William H. Merten, president; Oscar Reimert, vice-president C. Lassen, superintendent of the company. 
and treasurer; Emmett H. Daugherty, secretary. It was an- —— 
nounced that th mpany would be reorganized and rehabili- \ comprehensive display of motor trucks, delivery wagons and 
tated self-propelled road machines for all sorts of industrial purposes 
is to be held in Chicago during the week of Feb. 6 to 11. 
Che Pacific Plating Co. 145 West Railroad street, Los Angeles, !t will follow immediately after the annual automobile show, 
Cal., which is engaged in manufacturing builders’ hardware, has which is held from Jan. 28 to Feb. 11, and will occupy the 


same building and be conducted by the same management, under 
the auspices of the National Association of Automobile Manu 
facturers. 


just closed a successful year of business, and will at once begin 
upon an extension to their plant. It will increase its capitalization 
to $100,000, and select a name more suitable for a manufactur- 


ing concert! 


Among the recent shipments of the Newton Cupola reported 
by the Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. are one 
The Suspension Roller Bearing Company, Sandusky, Ohio, 6-ton to Dake Engine Company, and one to Middleby Automobile 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000, and will Co., one 5-ton to Michigan Crucible Steel Castings Company, one 
erect a one-story building of 6 by 350 feet, part of which will 12-ton to Southern Iron & Steel Company, and one to. Modern 
be used as a brass foundry. The construction and equipment of | Foundry Company, one 1-ton to Washington University. A very 
ll 1 charge of the Osborn Engineering Company, large increase in sales of these cupolas is reported for the past 
Cleveland, O} season. 
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A new firm of electroplaters has been formed in Newark, N. J., 
consisting of Robert E. Lee & Company. The firm have estab- 
lished themselves in quarters at 13 Franklin street, where they 
have ample facilities as regards space and up-to-date machinery 
for performing all kinds of coloring of jewelry and plaiting, 
polishing and finishing of metals in general. Robert E. Lee, or 
the firm, was for the past fourteen years connected with Jeand- 
heur Brothers, of Newark, and also with Fred Jeandheur, Jr., 
of New York. 

Miner & Peck Manufacturing Company, proprietors of the 
Peck Drop Press Works and manufacturers of Peck’s patent 
drop lifter, drop presses for all purposes, blast forges and wind- 
gates, New Haven, report that they have had a very busy year, 
that they have been rushed to their utmost capacity during the 
year and now have two months work ahead and considerable 
more in sight. During the coming year they will be obliged to 
increase their capacity to take care of the orders they anticipate 
to receive. 

Rockhill & Vietor, 114 John street, New York, have appointed 
the Bennett-O’Connell Company, Chicago, IIl., sole Western sell- 
ing agents for the “Nonesuch” Electro Plating Machine. The 
Bennett-O’Connell Company’s territory will include all the coun- 
try west of and including Buffalo, N. Y. This firm has been so 
highly impressed by the superior merits of the Nonesuch plating 
machine and with the success which it has already attained that 
they have decided to handle it exclusively, and will under no 
circumstances handle any other apparatus of a similar kind. 
[he announcement is made that the entire interest of the 
Allyne Brass Foundry Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, in the metal 
scavenger Homogen has been purchased by Charles P. Mebane, 
the manager of Homogen Department of the Allyne Brass 
Foundry Company The name of the new company will be the 
Homogen Manufacturing & Supply Company, and Mr. Mebane 
reports that the outlook for business in the future is very bright. 
The sales of Homogen for December, 1910, exceeded those for 
December, 1909. 


The Loeb Electro Chemical Company have established their 
office at 467 Greenwich street, New York. This will be the 
headquarters of Walter Loeb, formerly of the Zucker & Levett 
& Loeb Company. Mr. Loeb will be glad to meet old customers 
and friends at this office. The company is prepared to furnish 
everything required by electro platers and polishers. Their 
new office is in a very accessible neighborhood, being only a short 
distance from the Desbrosses street ferry and elevated railroad 
station, and street cars pass the door. Mr. Loeb will make an 
extensive trip West in January in the interest of the business. 





The Fulton Brass Foundry, F. H. Fulton proprietor, is now 
snugly in an enlarged foundry in South Bend, Ind. The im- 
provements in the plant necessary for the operations of this com- 
pany include an additional concrete block building which gives 
the plant a total floor area of 35,000 square feet. The Fulton 
company carries on a jobbing trade in brass, bronze, aluminum 
and other metals. This company was formerly located on Vistual 
avenue in the same city, but as the business, according to Mr. 
Fulton, has trebled during the past year, larger quarters and 
larger facilities for manufacturing were absolutely necessary. 

Proposals will be received at the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., until 10 o’clock 
a. m., February 7, 1911, and publicly opened immediately there- 
after, to furnish at the navy yard, Mare Island, Cai., a quantity 
of naval supplies, as follows: Sch. 3256: Brass, wood and ma- 
chine screws.—-Sch. 3257: Brass nuts, composition valves.— 
Sch. 3258: Salt water soap. Applications for proposals should 
designate the schedules desired by number. Blank proposals will 
be furnished upon application to the navy pay office, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., or to the Bureau. T. J. Cowie, paymaster-general, 
U. S. N. 


The business formerly conducted under the name of United 


States Alloys Company, Baltimore, Md., will in the future be 
known as the American Alloys Company to whom all letters 
should be addressed 1206 American Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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he American Alloys Company are prepared to quote market 
prices and enter orders for prompt shipment. All goods and 
formulas previously used by the United States Alloys Company 
will be retained by the new company. The company makes to 
order special alloys, also manganese copper, manganese bronze, 
manganese dioxide, silicon copper, aluminum bronze, chloride of 
zine and fluxes for brass foundries. , 


The New Jersey Smelting & Refining Works, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., have recently made a number of improvements to their 
plant. These improvements include eight new roasting furnaces, 
four melting furnaces, and one 90-foot smoke stack, An addi- 
tion of reinforced concrete is also being built to the main plant 
measuring 30 by 60 feet. A new electrolytic plant for the separa 
tion of gold and platinum bullicn has been installed, and new 
blast furnaces have been put in for the exclusive use in reducing 
copper bearing materials. The officers of this company are H. M. 
Heilmann, president; Anthony J. Mayer, vice-president, and 
Clarence Curren, secretary and treasurer. 

The Detroit Foundry Supply Company announce thi 
lowing changes in the personnel of their corporation: Met 
rill Z. Fox has become vice-president, having resigned from 
the Hill & Griffith Co., of Cincinnati, O [Two new sales 
men are J. H. Lyle, who will look after the States of [lino 
Wisconsin and Iowa, and H. E. Moyer, who will sell the 
company’s supplies in Indiana, Ohio and Canada The De 
troit Foundry Supply Company, with headquarters in Di 
troit, and branches in St. Paul, Minn., and Windsor, ¢ 
congratulate themselves on securing the services of the men 
mentioned above, whom the company state are thoroughly 
familiar with the foundry trad They ask the sam 
sideration for new representatives that has been show: 
salesmen in the past. 

The Bennett-O’Connell Co., 15-17 South Clinton street the 
new name of the old firm that has for the past year used the 1 
Bennett-O’Connell-Stevens Co. Mr. Martin J. O'Connell is pre 
ident of the reorganized company. Mr. O'Connell tells our repre 
sentative that their business during the past year has grown full) 
30 per cent over that of last year, and that the past two month 
has been double of what it was for the same months last year 
In consequence they have been compelled to take the balance of 
their building, which was heretofore used by outside parties 
They are now arranging for warehouse facilities on a side track 
to handle their large amount of car business. This firm has alsé 
opened a warehouse in Cleveland to more easily handle the busi 
ness of that city and other surrounding territory. This old r 
liable Chicago concern has certainly grown to be a big factor in 
the business of furnishing supplies for polishers and platers 


FIRES 


A bad fire on the morning of Dec. 16 destroyed the 
Mundy Building at 22 Prospect street, Newark, N. J. Among 
the firms that were burned out were Lebkuecher & Company, 
manufacturing jewelers and A. F. Meisselbach & Brothers, manu 
facturers of metal novelties. The total loss is estimated at 
$40,000. 


A serious fire gutted the three upper floors of the six-story 
building, 176-180 Grand street, New York, on the morning of 
Jan. 10, causing a loss of $50,000. These floors were occupied 
by the Royal Metal Manufacturing Company, the Century Gas 
and Electric Fixture Company, and Lewis Handel, manufacturer 
of: speed indicators. 


BUSINESS TROUBLES 


The affairs of the Robson Smelting Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., which has gone into bankruptcy with debts of $13,813 
and nominal! assets of $10,500, are being settled by the Lumen 
Bearing Company, brass founders, who were the largest 
creditors. The Lumen Bearing Company are settling the 
claims of the various creditors by making sh payment of 
50 per cent. 








THE 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


[he capital stock of the Bristol Metal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bristol, Tenn., has been increased by the issuing of 


$10,000 in stock, which it is said will be absorbed by the present 
tockholders 


INCORPORATIONS 


Business organizations incorporated recently. In address- 
ing them it is advisable to include also the names of the 
incorporators and their residence. Particulars of additional 
incorporations may frequently be found in the “Correspond- 
ence” columns. 


\ t PAC Cc Com St. Louis. M | 
rat K. Anglin, W. M. G. Gat nd G. How 
M FACTUI COMPAN S 
( t t $50,000 Incorporato1 Clarence E. Ang 
l | ly | WwW Wil tt 
y, New: N. J. Capital, $10,010 
el t and piate met ils In 
\\ utnan R rt i Five. ind Charl W. 
HE S kD Rottinc MILI f Brooklyn, N. Y., rollers of 
itannia metal, have been incorporated under the same title 
Capital, $3,000. Officers: I. I. Shonberg, president and treasure 
Joe Blocl 
\. Grirr & Brotners Company, Newark, N. J. Capital, 
$25,000 [o manufacture steel castings, manipulate metals, etc. 
[ncorporator \. Griffoul, Newark; J. F. Tonn and O. F. Gunz 


Rutherford, N. J 

E. T. Barnum, Inc., Detroit, Mich Capital stock, $80,000 
lo manufacture brass and steelwork and wire. Incorporators 
Helen A. Barnum, Richard W. Yeats and Kenneth M. Wood 
bury, all of Detroit 

Surerior Bronze Company, Pittsburg, Pa. Capital stock, 
$15,000. To manufacture bronze and brass castings, babbitts 
and all kinds of white metals, etc Directors: Elias James, 
Samuel Hunt, William Wimmer and D. V. Sherlock, all of 
Pittsburg. 


PRINTED MATTER 


BRITANNIA METAI The Standard Rolling Mill, 363 Hudson 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., have issued a large calendar, which 
shows the moon’s phases, all holidays, etc., and other useful in 


formation [his concern manufactures Britannia metal, sheet 
block tin, pewter, music and title plates, et 
FouNpRY SuppLies, Erc.—Osborn catalogue 131 has been issued 
by the Osborn Manufac ng Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
very complete line of foundry supplies, molding machines, brushes, 
brooms and hardware specialties manufactured and handled by 
this compat thoroughly illustrated and described in the 240 
pag f the talogue. Copies of catalogue No. 131 will be 
( 1) ( ( Jers Cit 
N 12-A,” w t of ust 
~ stablished in 1827 
ree graphit n in the worl ake 
5s, W vertised this issu 
g \ e also well know 
\\ +7 the welding of alumi : brass al 
copper sheet metal is given in the booklet just issued by the 


Stamford, Conn [This company 
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illustrates the welding work that they are performing upon all 
kinds of automobile castings such as crank cases and cylinders, 
whether the metals be cast iron, aluminum, brass or copper. 
Copies of this booklet will be sent upon request. 


MopERN GRINDING AND PoLISHING MACHINERY is described in 
a 16-page catalogue issued by the Webster & Perks Tool Com- 
pany, manufacturers of multiple spindle and special tapping ma- 
chinery, etc., of Springfield, Ohio. In the catalogue full descrip- 
tions of bench and floor grinders and buffing and polishing lathes 
are completely described by means of specifications and prices. 
Copies of this catalogue will be sent upon request. 


Note Boox.—Hendricks Brothers, 49 Cliff street, New York, 
re manufacturers, dealers and importers of metals in 
irious forms, and have been engaged in the metal business for 
ibout one hundred years, have issued their yearly note book 
lhe 1911 edition, as in former years, contains much interesting 
f regarding copper, also some handy references, 
tatistics, maps of the world and the population of cities. All is 
eatly bour 1 little red k, which can be slipped into th 
' t 
PLATERS’ SuppLies.—Bennett-O’Connell Company, 15-17 South 
Clinton street, Chicago, Ill, have issued several booklets that are 
sent free on request, and that contain a great deal of valuabl 


information for platers and polishers. General catalogue No. 5 
describes dynamos and general equipment and supplies. Special 

lletin No. 102 is devoted to polishing and buffing machinery and 
supplies. Bulletin No. 30 relates to improved means of reducing 
costs in the plating room. This company was recently appointed 
sole Western selling agents for the Nonesuch electroplating 
machine. 

BEARING Metat.—The subject of a 20-page art catalogue issued 
by the Lumen Bearing Company, brass founders of Buffalo and 
roronto, is “Bearing Alloys.” This company manufactures Lumen 
bronze, which is well known as an anti-friction metal that has 
stood the tests of the mechanical market for some time. This 
metal, as well as their other metals, is guaranteed to be made 
from new metals, pure Lake copper, Straits tin, etc.; thus en- 
suring uniform analysis and thorough reliability. This catalogue 
may be obtained by corresponding with the Lumen Bearing Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., and inquiring for catalogue 

Friction CLuTcHes.—The Carlyle Johnson Machine Company, 
Manchester, Conn., Catalogue “E,” 1911, 35 pages, 4% x 7 inches. 
An issue of 25,000. The catalogue is enlosed in a handsome 
cover of two-toned blue, with a clutch cut and company mono- 
gram embossed thereon, and is filled with attractive illustrations 
showing the Johnson Clutch, factory views, etc. The inside 
pages have an attractive blue border to correspond with the blue 
cover, this border being made up of reduced cuts of Johnson 
Friction Clutches, with the headings at the top of the company 
name and address, as always used in their trade paper adver- 
tising 

Founpry Suppties.—F. B. Stevens, manufacturer and dealer 
in foundry supplies, Detroit, Mich. has issued No. 7 catalogue 
for buyers of foundry facings, foundry supplies, buffing compo- 
sitions and platers’ supplies This catalogue is handsomely 
bound in boards, and contains 702 pages, including an extensive 
alphabetical index. The very numerous articles required in the 
foundry and plating industries are thoroughly illustrated and 
described in the pages of the book. Everything necessary for 
the successful founding, molding, plating, finishing and polishing 

irried by this firm, and copies of the catalogue wil be sent 
those interested 


Brass Goops.—The Kelly & Jones Company, manufacturers of 
brass and iron goods and specialties for steam, gas, water and 
il have issued their price list and catalogue “K” for 1911. This 
talogue is claimed to be the most complete ever issued in 
the interests of plumbers’ and steam and gas fitters’ supplies 
[he catalogue contains 454 pages, and is bound in heavy boards, 


vered with red cloth. The entire line of manufactures of the 
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Kelly & Jones Company is covered in the pages of the cat- 
alogue. This line includes the regular standard cast iron, malle- 
able iron and brass goods and many new styles of valves and fit- 
tings, while a new union just being made by this company is 
particularly featured on page 98, by being illustrated in colors, 
and a complete text description is given. The union is copper 
covered, malleable iron, and is known as the “Norustocta.” The 
book will be sent free upon request by inquiring for catalogue “K.” 


AD NEWS 





A. Allan & Sons, 492 Greenwich street, New York, have a very 
striking two-page advertisement in this issue, which gives some 
facts regarding Allan metals. 

The Grasselli Chemical Company, manufacturing chemists, 
Cleveland, O., and New York City, are advertising their products 
in this issue. Their Department T gives full particulars. 


Divine Brothers Company, polishing engineers, 43 Whitesboro 
street, Utica, N. Y., begin in this issue to advertise their polishing 
and buffing wheels. 


Leiman Brothers, 62J John street, New York, have just put 
on the market an improved device for collecting the dust from 
polishing and buffing wheels. 


The Hanson & Van Winkle Co., Newark, N. J., in addition 
to advertising their usual specialties, call attention to their com- 
plete line of lacquers described in Bulletin 119. 


[he Ideal Furnace Company, Chester, Pa., show an excellent 
view ot a battery of Ideal furnaces installed at the plant of the 
Duplex Metals Company. Circular “I F” gives full particulars. 

The Scovill Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, Conn., have 
a large advertisement calling attention to their facilities for 
manufacturing specialties in brass, German silver and aluminum. 

[he Newport Sand Bank Company, Newport, Ky., requests 
users of high grade molding sands to write Department M. for 
samples and prices of their Numbers 4, 5 and 6 before purchas 
ing elsewhere. 

The W. S. Rockwell Company, 50 Church street, New York, 
invite requests for their catalogue No. 28, describing Rockwell 
furnaces, which they make for melting, annealing and almost 
every other purpose. 

H. J. Astle & Company, Providence, R. I., who are advertising 
Boland specialties in this issue, are one of the best known supply 
houses in the manufacturing jewelry and metal goods trades. 
Booklet Bl is sent on request. 

The W. W. Sly Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, O., has a 
half-page advertisement illustrating and describing their cinder 
crusher, which is well known to the brass foundry trade. 
lar “C M” gives full particulars. 


Circu- 


3ruce & Cook, 190 Water street, New York, who are known 
all over the country as dealers in all kinds of ingot and sheet 
metals, are celebrating the beginning of their one hundredth 
year in business under the same roof. 

Fitz, Dana & Brown, 110 North street, Boston, Mass., im- 
porters and dealers in metals, carry a large stock of metals of 
every kind at their Boston headquarters. 
ment A full particulars can be obtained 


By addressing Depart- 


The Eclipse Air Brush Company, Bloomfield, N. J., have re- 
cently made arrangements to market on a large scale their patent 
air brush for spraying lacquer, enamel, japan, varnish, paint, 
etc., which is described in their circular E I. 


The American Concentrator Company, Joplin, Mo., call atten- 
tion to their jigging and magnetic methods of reclaiming metal 
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from cinders and sweepings. They invite metal users to write 


to their department A for further information 


Walter MacLeod & Co., Cincinnati, O., advertise 
brass melting furnace for oil or gas. These furnaces with com 
plete equipment are sold for $280, or the furnace alone for $100 
Other information is given in their circular “F.” 


B 1¢ keve 


The Cleveland Tensilite Company, 1314 Brownell Court, Cleve 
land, O., are advertising “Tensilite,”’ which they 
purifier and scavenger par-excellence for ferrous and 
metals. Their pamphlet 


State 1s the 


non-tertr 


T-I gives full particulars 


The Brown Specialty Machine Company, 546 Jackson Boul 
vard, Chicago, Ill., are advertising the Hammer Core Machine, 
and request foundrymen to send for their catalogue H, which 
will tell them how to reduce the cost of making cores 


H. A. Stiles & Co., 161 High street, Boston, Mass., are adve 
tising Ottoman Brand Emery, which they state is th« 
most even-grained, fastest-cutting Turkish emery 


Further particulars can be had from their Emery Department 


cleanest, 
manufactured 


W. N. Best, 11 Broadway, New York, who is known all overt 
the country as an expert on fuels, burners and furnaces, 1s ad 
vertising in this issue. Those interested in the heat treatment of 
metals, ladle heating, core ovens, etc., should write for pamphlet 
F-I, 

The chemical department of M. Ames, Glens Falls, N. ¥ 


solicits orders for nitrate and chloride of silver and pure chloride 


of gold, of which they are manufacturers. This old reliable 
concern is in a position to furnish these materials of the b 
quality. 

The Bilz Sand Mixing & Sifting Machine Company, 1314 
Findlay avenue, New York, illustrate their model number 2, 
which is particularly suitable for brass foundries. Their circular 


B. M. gives letters from a number of large foundries where then 


machines are used. 


The National Aluminum Works, of Wellsville, \. Y., make an 
attractive announcement in a half-page two-color displa They 
are ready to manufacture almost anything in aluminum in eve 
form from casting to the final finishing. They also hay model 
die and tool room. 


The Famsus Manufacturing Company, East Chicago, Ind., are 
advertising the Champion Cabbaging Press, which they state is 
a very practicable machine for pressing brass and coppet rap 
into the proper sizes and shapes for crucible charg Pamphlet 
C-P gives full particulars. 


The Sterling Wheelbarrow 
a page full of illustrations 
flasks, of which they 
new catalogue “F-1,” which fully 
dry equipment, will be 


West Allis, Wis., have 


showing a variety of I] teel 


Company, 
manufacture enormous quantiti 
cle scribes the ( iii 
sent on request 


hi. So ee 
advertised by The 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
in soldering, 


Fluid, which is a substitut 
Alfred Spice Process, 250 Nortl 


who offer to send samples 


Soldering 


zinc, copper, brass, tin, galvanized 
) 


who will write to Department A. S. P., for th: 


The Diamond Clamp & Flask Company, manuta 
tern shop and foundry supplies, Richmond, Ind., are advertising 
the Diamond Snap Flasks, which are furnished with ciiher stee! 
slip jackets or bands for hand o1 | 
ment F will furnish further information and 


machine 


The American Wire Brush Company, 277 Greenwich street 
New York, announced recently that on account of manutacturins 
in larger quantities they have been enabled to make material ré 
ductions in the price of the metal hubs used in the “Mez” patent 
sectional wheel brushes, of which they are exclusive manufa 
turers 
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lhe Naulty Smelting & Refining Company, Philadelphia, y”™ 


who control the process of manufacturing Chromax Bronze, a 
new alloy mposed of chromium, nickel and copper, which pos 


sesses many excellent qualities that it is claimed are not found 
in any other alloy, are advertising in this issue. Their pamphlet 
C. Bb. gives turther particulars 


Peck Drop Press Works, New Haven, Conn., who manu 


facture a well-known line of drop presses, are calling attenti 

in this issue to the Peck Automatic Drop Lifter with which bet 
ter and more work can be secured than is possible by any othe: 
meal hey invite all concerns using drop presses to send for 


their loose leaf catalogue “T. M. | 


R. F. Lang, 31 Broadway, New York, invite those interested in 
phosphor, manganese or silicon copper to send for circular 
“M. J.,” which fully describes “Royal” bronzes, metals which are 
famous all over the country for their fine quality. This concern 

o furnishes Ferrool Hocksit, a hard solder for cast iron, which 


1 fully described in their booklet  S H “ 


The Machinery Division of The Blake & Johnson Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., call attention to the Waterbury Grinder, which 
costs only $50, including wheels and counter, and which for 
twenty years has been very successfully and profitably used in 
tool rooms and tor die making and surface grinding. Blake & 

r “W. G.” gives full particulars 
218 North Jefferson street, Chi 


ago, Ill., in 
1] 


“B” for full 


es interested concerns to write to department 
particulars relating to his spinning lathes and other machinery 


for brass and metal works [his line includes polishing lathes, 
spinning ma hines, pipe threaders, disc grinders, coppersmith 
power hammers, horn punch presses and metal spinning tools 


H. W. Lamport & ¢ electro chemical equipment and acces 


sories, 27 South Clinton street, Chicago, Ill, announce in this 
issue a new special nickel alloy, non-corrosive and of high ten 
sile strength, which | the appearance of nickel plate, and which 
the tate | ecided advantage over nickel plating in that 
it will not peel ‘ throug] Further particulars in their 
‘ ‘ loot \ 

{ | 
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Che J. Bishop Platinum Works, refiners and manufacturers of 


platinum, Malvern, Pa., were the first platinum works to be es- 
tablished in the United States. They furnish platinum for any 
purpose, such as sheet, wire, foil, crucibles and chemical apparatus, 


electrodes, dishes, alloys, salts and solutions, and purchase 


platinum scrap Estimates can be secured by writing their 


[he American Metal Company, Ltd., 52 Broadway, New York, 
who are well known as one of the largest metal concerns in the 

untry, announce in the advertising pages that they have been 
appointed sole agents for all French producers of aluminum. 
They will be glad to quote prices to any responsible user of 
aluminum They also furnish high grade manganese copper 
free from iron. 

The Ajax Metal Company, Philadelphia, Pa., who are regular 
advertisers, have increased their space and are emphasizing the 
fact that Ajax Metal is scientifically prepared under chemical 
supervision, and has been found by the largest consumers to be 
equivalent in quality to the use of new metals. Inquiries ad- 
dressed to the Ajax Metal Company, Department I, will receive 
prompt attention 


[he double-page spread of the U. S. Electro Galvanizing Com- 
pany, 1-9 Park avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., at the front of this num- 
ber of THe Meta INnpustry, shows galvanizing plants installed 
by them for F. W. Bird & Son, Walpole, Mass., the Safety Ar- 
mourite Conduit Company, Pittsburg, Pa., and the Babcock & 
Wilcox Company, Bayonne, N. J. Galvanizin; 


lo 1 
ik 


cerns who de- 


co 


sire particulars regarding the U. S. Electro Galvanizing process 


} 1 


apparatus should address their departn ent “G.” 


lugh McPhee, 57 John street, Tarrytown, N. Y., the in- 


a patented process for mounting patterns on plates, 
which was recently described in THe METAL INbustTry, offers in 
his advertisement this month to demonstrate his method to any 
foundry that will send a pattern and a flask that they are now 
using in their molding machines and permit him to mount the 
pattern on plates according to his method Mr. McPhee’s in- 
ention has attracted a lot of attention, and his methods have 


been adopted by some prominent concerns. 


METAL MARKET REVIEW FOR 1910—OUTLOOK FOR 19i1 


New York, JAN 


By J. J 


1910 
vy of the metal trade of the vear 1910 we 
e fact that the consumption of all metals has 
esti imptt t yper increased from 50 t 
60.000.000 pou ring the year, consumption of tin increase 


3,850 tons, | Ll show n increase of about 14,000 tons and the 


i eal \) the top I Vave Ot artificially ex 
pa | t t st te 1 the late fall of 1909 
Ll} general f tf optimism did not last very long and 
gradually ga\ t feeling of pessimism that still pervades 
the count t larex Before the end of the first month of 1910 

tive liquidat began in Wall Street, and leading securities 
declined f 10 0 ts he general trade of the country 
W wer t eal the artificial conditions 

t t Janu was apparently in the full flush of 
the te tai pig iron production was at the rate of 
31,796,000 tons r, steel makers were operating on a basis of 

yout 85 per cent pacity, while at the close of the year the 
teel mil ver rely operating at much over 50 per cent. of 
the ipa In the security market Amalgamated declined 


from 90% in January to 6154 at the close, Steel from 91 in 
January to 72% at the close. It is to be noted that Amalgamated 
ly, the low point of the year, and Steel sold at 


61'<, the same month. The year 1910 was decidedly disappoint 
ing from start to finish. Considering the fact that in face of all 


] 


the pessimism of 1910, the political “unrest,” the decision of 


‘Ry 16, 1911. 


HI 
Suy ( t in the Standard Oil and 1 o suits, still 
t me, the nsumption of all metals during this year of 
bug s d fears shows rmal increase 
1911. 

We predict t the ye 1911 will get away f1 these really 

inary evils and that the people will “find themselves,” con 
lence will return and business will easily adjust itself to what 

I nditions may arise and then go ahead 

Is there anything to fear in the future? To start with we 
ive just harvested a crop that brought us over $9,000,000,000 
This is not a theory or a shadow but a fact and yet the whole 

untry is really worrying about a shadow [he railroads and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, we believe rates will be 


justed on a fair and equitable | 


asis. Regarding the Supreme 
Court and the two Trusts, the Court is not going to confiscate 
he properties of either corporation or of their stockholders. It 
is quite possible there may have to be a readjustment or a re- 
organization. It is more than probable that the Standard Oil has 
lready evolved a plan to shuffle the cards and keep the game 
going, and the Tobacco people the same way. We have actually 
seen this thing carried out in the case of the Temple Iron 
Company 

The only unsettling issue is the possible tariff revision, but 
outside of that we maintain that basic conditions are most favor- 
able. The country has gone through a year of liquidation and 
contraction and conditions favor a return to normal activity in 


1 1 . 
lines OI pusiness 
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January, 1911. THE 
COPPER. 

The most important event. in the history of Copper for the 
year 1910, or of any previous year, was the friendly agreement 
or understanding supposed to have been arrived at among the 
larger producers to restrict production. There has been no 
sudden or violent shutdown, in fact only a slight-curtailment has 
been noticeable, but this has been sufficient to give consumers con- 
fidence in the future of the metal, and large orders were placed 
when this policy of restriction seemed first to become evident 
It is true the buying during the last few months of the year has 
been anything but active, owing probably to the growing feeling 
of pessimism and unrest already referred to above. ‘The Copper 
market today is in good shape statistically, and while there are 
a few lots in second hands being offered at a slight decline in 
price the larger selling agents are holding firm at around 13 
cents for Lake brands. After the publication of the December 
statistics the market became easier. 


The year opened with a stock of marketable copper on hand 
of about 140,000,000 pounds. The price then ruling was 14 cents 
for Lake, 1334 Electrolytic and 1354 for Casting brands. These 
were the highest figures of the year. As the production seemed 
to be steadily increasing and stocks continued to accumulate 
prices gradually sagged off to 12% for Lake, 12% for Electrolytic 
and close to 12 cents for casting. 

When it became apparent that the output was being restricted, 
prices gradually advanced to around 13 for Lake, and 
that is the nominal market today. 

From statistics and estimates received by the United States 
Geological Survey, the production of blister copper from domestic 
ores and from all the Lake mines in 1910 was 1,079,000,000 pounds, 
as against 1,092,951,624 pounds in 1909. 

The European statistics of copper show a visible supply of 
83,800 tons of 2,240 pounds, as compared with 109,020 tons a year 
According to these figures the stocks of copper in England 


cents 


igo. 


800 pounds. There is a stock of copper being carried in Ham 
burg that does not show in these foreign statistics, and this stock 
is estimated at around 50,000,000 pounds. There is no question, 
however, but that the European consumption of copper has in- 
creased considerably during the vear. 

The exports for the year, according to Custom House returns 
compiled by the New York Metal Exchange, were 301,935 tons 
compared with 301,657 tons during 1909, an increase of 278 tons. 
According to the figures of the Copper Producers’ Association, 
the exports for the year 1909 were over 303,000,000 pounds, show- 
ing an increase of about 2,000,000 pounds over the exports as 
reported by the Metal Exchange. This difference in exports grad- 
ually disappeared during the first three months of 1910. During 
the last four months of 1910 the exports as published by the Pro 
ducers’ Association, have shown an increase over the figures as 
published by the Metal Exchange, and at the close of the year 
there is a difference of over 46,000,000 pounds; the Metal Ex 
change exports total 676,110,400 pounds against 722,431,494 pounds 
as published by the Copper Producers’ Association. This differ 
ence of over 46,000,000 pounds is quite a serious item, and if the 
Copper Producers’ Association’s figures are to be taken as abso 
lutely correct an explanation should be in 
published by the Metal Exchange are very ca 
lay from Custom House returns, and have been confirmed by the 
United States Geological Survey. In 1909 the Metal Exchange 
exports were 304,909 tons, while the United States Geological 
Survey reported 304,842 tons, a difference of only 67 tons. The 
exports as compiled by the Geological Survey for 1910 are not 
available yet. The imports of copper for the year will total 
about 150,000 tons (December estimated), as compared with 
145,000 tons in 1909. 

According to the Copper Producers’ Association’s figures, we 
started with a stock on hand Jan. 1, 1910, of 141,766,111 
pounds, today we have a stock of 122,030,195 tons, showing a 
decrease for the year of 19,735,916 tons. 
to 1,452,122,120 tons, and deliveries total 
made up of 749,426,542 tons for msumption, and 
722,431,494 pounds for export. On this basis it looks as though 
consumption had overtaken production, but there is the matter 
of excess exports to be adjusted, and 46,000,000 pounds will give 
quite a different complexion to the year’s business. Most of this 
enormous disparity seems to have accumulated in the figures for 


order The figures 


refully compiled each 


Production amounted 
1,471,858,036 pounds, 
domestic ¢ 


METAL 
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the month of December. In the table published below domestic 
consumption for December was only 43,594,018 pounds | 
nearly 20,000,000 pounds below the average monthly consumption, 
while the exports are 88,104,075, or more than 20,000,000 pounds 
above the monthly average for the year. The figures, as pub 


lished for the month of December, are 
to the trade—first, production 
4,000,000 pounds over the September output; second, on acc 
of the small domestic consumption, and third, 
exports can only mean a transfer of stocks from 
Europe, 

Che outlook for 1911 is for increased production from mines 
that will be in shape early in the year, but with normal business 
conditions consumption should certainly 


a great disappointment 


because shows an increase of 
unt 


arge 


America to 


vecause the 


and cannot be classed as consumption. 


increase sufhciently to 


take care of this possible increase. 
TIN. 

Pig tin being an imported metal, its history is all made in the 
London market, where the different 
been able to manipulate prices at the expense of the 
consumer. 


speculative cliques have 


American 


A year ago there was a total visible supply of tin of 20,918 
tons, and the price in New York was around 32% cents. At the 
end of December there was a total visible supply of 17,194 tons, 
and the price was 384 cents. We have consumed during the year 
45,350 tons, as compared with 41,500 tons during 1909. The total 
arrivals of tin were 44,323 tons, compared with 40,519 tons in 
1909. On the first of January 1911 we had a stock of tin on 
spot- of 854 tons, with 2,193 tons afloat. than half 
“afloat” tin can get to this market during January, and as our 
consumption averages each month about 3,700 tons we shall have 
to draw on London for our supplies to the extent of at least 
2,000 tons during the present month. It is easy to see that the 
“bull” crowd in London can put the price of tin very much higher 
It is even predicted that tin will go to 45 cents before the end of 
February. 


this 


Less 


In connection with the very high prices for pig tin it is peculiar 
of the Chinese (as previously attested by the late Bret Harte) 
that the more money they get for their tin the less they will mine 
’ are satisfied Oo 


here is no 


As long as they get just so much money they 
the higher the price goes the less tin comes out | 
question of any shortage of supplies. The success of the scheme 
lies in the fact that the English operators in tin know the Chinese 
basis of trading, and are playing the game to the entire satisfac 
tion of the Chinese tin mine owners, and the whole expense ot 
the game comes out of the pockets of the American consumers, 


; a 
and the end is not in sight. Today tin is 40 cents, and less will 


come out. Next month tin, say, is 45 cents, and then what? 

Tin once consumed is gone for ever; it is not like copper that 
comes back into the market several times over There 1s very 
little tin that can be used again 

loday the price of tin in London is £184, compared with £153 

vear ago, and £132 in January, 1909. In the New Yorl irket 
tin is around 40 cents per pound The average pri t tin 

1 London fer the year was £159 5s. 7d. against £134 15s, 9d. in 
1909 

The present bull syndicate in London began operatior il 
\ugust [he stocks in America were easily controlled. During 
the next two months the short interests in London were taught a 
lesson in a very expensive school. During November and De 
cember the syndicate obtained complete control, and at the ne 
time had the sources of supply ready and willing to co-ope1 n 
the automatic plan already explained. 

The history of tin for the year 1910 is not very entertaining 
reading for American consumers, but there is no gett: 1) 


from the facts. 
LEAD. 
The United States Geological Survey estimates 
of refined lead f and 


the production 


from domestic foreign ores during 1910 at 


469,682 tons of 2,000 lbs., as compared with 448,112 tons in 1909 
What the consumption of lead has been is probably known to the 
lead trust, and they won't tell. There is no way of getting at 


know there was a large stock in 
hand a year ago, and from “inspired” sources today we are told 
the accumulations have all been worked off 

‘he price movement during the year has not been 
A year ago lead was selling at close to 4.70 New York 


the consumption of lead; we 





THE 





reached 4.75 and then gradualiy declined to 4.35 in May: later i 
to 4.40, ind at the close of the yeal 


4.50 New Y rk was the m: rked quotation 


SPELTER 

Che United States Geological Survey estimate the production of 
pelter during 1910 from domestic and foreign ores at 267,423 
tons of 2,000 lbs., as compared with 255,760 tons during 1909 
According to these figures we should have a stock on hand of 
22,800 tons against a stock on hand a year ago of 11,500 tons. 

he production of spelter this year was the largest on record, 
while the apparent consumption was not as heavy as in 1909. 

[he price movement during the year has been rather erratic 
Opening at around 644 New York prices declined about 1 cent 
per pound during Februar Prices advanced again during March, 
and held fairl teady at around 5.60 to 5.65 New York, until 
about November, when a certed movement by the three lead 
ing interests ran the price up to around 6.35. This price did not 
hold very long, and gradually declined again to 5% at the close 


ALUMINUM 


The demand for aluminum during the first six months of the 
year was fairly good, and prices steadily advanced. Later on the 
demand slackened considerably owing probably to the general 
inrest and the falling off in the demand for automobiles Che 
business was probably overdone in the fall of 1909 and the first 
tew months of 1910, but at the moment tl 


ere is very little doing. 


Prices have shown a steady improvement caused by a combi- 
nation of the leading English and American interests. he mar- 
ket today is around 22 cents to 22% as compared with 2134 a 
Cal iv 


ANTIMONY 


intimony market during the year has been very uninterest 
ng (ookson’s opened & cents and Hallett’s at 8% These 
prices held fairly steady til late in the year, when Cookson’s 
put the price down to 7 cents and the other brands followed 
Cooksor ear! 1! Januar was advanced again to 8% cents 
Closing ( ! Hallett’s 7 Chinese 714, Hun 


SILVER 


The pri f silver during the year has gradually advanced 
m 52 cents in Januar 1910, to 54% today Che average price 
for the ir in New York was 53.48, as compared with 51% for 
1909. In London the average was 24.67 against 23.70 for 1909 
The United Stat (,overnment purchases during the vyear 
mounted to 200.000 ouncs 
OQOUICKSILVER 
production of icksilver in 1910, as estimated, showed a 
ill increase, being 21,500 flasks against 20,952 flasks in 1909 


Prices during the year have steadily declined. Opening at $52 


per flask New York, the uotation today is $42. The demand 


is been fai ‘ there being 1 accumulation of stock on 
1 tada 
PLATINUM 
[he imports { t year 1910 were 122,820 ounces (December 
estimated), ‘ pared with 114,916 ounces in 1909 Prices 
ay teadily advanced during the year Opening at $29 for 
dinat refined, pri ivanced to over $39 per ince in 
November, and later declined $1, and the market closes at $38.50 
$41 for hard 10 per cent. iridiun 
CT METALS 
ght fluctuations in the base price of 
t I he yminal quotation for sheet coppe 
is t 18 e price Ss De< cut ib t 2 cents 
1 th é an 
rket I ettled W ire qi ted 14 base, hig 
et t 14 ss coppe tubing at 21 cents, a 
tnhing at 18 cents has 
OLD METALS 

metal market has not been very satisfactory. With the 
declines in copper prices early in the year, all scrap copper and 
brass prices declined, and during the balance of the year con- 
sumers have been buying only as needed. Fluctuations have been 

small and profits have naturally been on about the same basis. 

} } { 


It i yped that the year 1911 will offer greater opportunities 
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pper Producers’ Association.) 
January 9, 1911. 
Pounds. 
tocks of marketable copper of all kinds on-hand at 
all points in the United States, Dec. 1, 1910.. 


Production of marketable ypper in the United 


130,389,069 


States from all domestic and foreign sources dut 
ing December, 1910 ; 123,339,219 


253,728,288 
Deliveries 
For domestic consumptio1 43,594,018 
For export ...-. 88,104,075 
—--—- - 131,698,093 


Stocks of marketable copper of all kinds on hand 
at all points in the United States, Jan. 1, 1911.. 122,030,195 
Stocks decreased during the month of December... 8,358,874 
SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR 1910. 
Che total production was 1,452,122,120 pounds, deliveries 1,471,- 
858,036 pounds, domestic consumption 749,426,542 pounds, and 
exports 722,431,494 pounds Ihese figures show a reduction of 


19,735,916 pounds during the ye 


DECEMBER MOVEMENTS IN METALS 


COPPER Highest Lowest. Average. 
Lake a : 13.00 12.75 12.90 
Electrolytic .. an 13.00 12.50 12.75 
; : 12.90 12.40 12.60 
TIN ed 38.80 37.65 38.30 
LEAI a: 4.50 4.45 4.45 


SPELTER : ; 6.05 §.55 5.73 
ANTIMONY (Hallett’s) 7.75 7.50 7.70 
SILVER 55 53% 54.45 


SHEET METAL MOVEMENTS YEARS 
1908—1909_1910 


ighest and lowest base prices i! ents per lb.) on sheet 
ss, sheet pp ind sheet Ge silver 
1908 1909 1910 
High. Low High. Low High. Low. 
Sheet brass 16.00 13.25 16.00 13.00 15.25 13.25 


S t copper 20.00 17.00 19.00 17.00 19.00 18.00 


18% 32.50 24.50 25.50 24.50 25.50 24.50 


WATERBURV AVERAGE 


age price of lak« pper per pound as determined 
nthly at Waterbury, Con: 
1910.—Jan., 13%. Feb 137% Marcel 1334 \pril, 13%. 


May, 13. June, 1234. July, 1234. Aug., 1234. Sept., 1234. Oct., 


ave! 


DAILY METAL PRICES 


We have made arrangements with the New York Metal Ex- 
hange by which we can furnish our readers with the Official 
laily Metal Market Report of the Exchange and a year’s sub- 
scription to THe Metat Inpustry for the sum of $10. The 


the report alone is $10. Sample copies furnished for 
sking. We n furni daily telegraphic reports of metal 
es. Address [HE Ms ry, 99 John street, New York 


INQUIRIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 


I directory of “Trade Wants” (published each month 
the *k advertising pages vill be found a number of in- 
ies and opportunities which, if followed up, are a means of 

Set g business. Our “Trade Want Directory” fills wants of 
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Pig Iron and Metal Products of the United States 


Calendar Years 1901-1908. 


FROM 





(1909 and 1910 Estimated.) 





THE UNITED 


S] 


ATES 


GEOLOGICAL 


1902 


Quantity. Value. 
17,821,307 $372,775,000 
55,500,000 29,415,000 
3,870,000 80,000,000 
659,508,644 76,568,954 
270,000 22,140,000 
156,927 14,625,596 
34,291 1,467,848 
7,300,000 2,284,590 
3,561 634,506 
5,748 2,701 
Q4 1,814 
$599 916,009 

1905 

Quantit Value 
22,992,380 $382.450.000 
56.101.600 34,221,976 
4,265,742 88,180,700 


901,907 843 
302,000 
203,849 


139,795,716 
28,690,000 
24,054,182 


30,451 1,103,120 
11,347,000 3,246,300 
3,240 705,787 
318 5.320 
$702,453,101 
1908. 
Quantity. Value. 


15,936,018 $254,321,000 


52,440,800 
4,574,340 
942,570,721 
310,762 


28,050,600 
94,560,000 
124,419,335 
26,104,008 


190,749 17,930,406 
19,752 824,146 
11,152,000 2,434,000 
13,629 1,264,771 
750 14,250 


$549,923,116 


(ESTIMATED). 


Quantity. 


27,295,592 
1,471,858,036 
464,708 

469, 682 
21,500 
56.438.¢ 995 
267,423 
29,359,544 
12,000,000 


PRODL 190] 
M Quantity. Value 
Pi 15,878,354 $242,174,000 
5 e, tr es 55,214,000 33,128,400 
Gold inces 3,805,500 78,666,700 
Coy New York City, pounds 602,072,519 87,300,515 
Le York City, rt tons 270,700 23,280,200 
7j \ City, t t 140,822 11,265,760 
W) » Franci fl t 29.727 1,382,305 
\ | tsburge. poun 7.150.000 2,238,000 
Ant ~ Ci rt t 2.639 539,902 
N Ip 6,700 3,551 
Lit 
, Ni \ 
( 1O8 27 52 
$480 006,959 
ix ( Lf | (4 
Nik (Quantity \ é 
I ‘ o t 16,497,033 $233,025,000 
, troy 57,082,800 33.456.000 
c neces 3,292 420 80,464,700 
Coy York City, p ds 812,537,267 105,629,845 
Lea t } , Citv. short t 307 000 26,402,000 
Zin t \ k City, rt tor 186.702 18,670,200 
2) | San Francis« flask 34,570 1,503,795 
\ t Pittsburg, pounds 8,600,000 2,477,000 
Anti S. I'ei , short tor 3,057 505,524 
Nicke | i, pounds 24,000 11,400 
Vy 
PI t New \Y 
( ZOO 4.160 
T) | t $502,149,624 
PRODUCTS 1907. 
METALLI Quantity Value. 
Pig pot ng tons 25,781,361 $529,958,000 
Silve é troy ounces 56,514,700 37,299,700 
Gold, coining \ . yunces 4,374,827 90,435,700 
Copy vali t New York City, pounds 868,996,491 173,799,300 
Lead, value at New York City, short tons 365,166 38,707,596 
Zi \ e at N York City, short tons 223,745 26,401,910 
Wuict er, value at San | incisco, flasks 21,567 §28,931 
Alu ny ilue at Pittsburg, pounds 17,211,039 4,926,948 
Antimony, value at S. F’cisco, short tons 2,022 622,046 
Ant il Lead, short tons 9910 1,322,985 
Nickel, value at Philadelphia, pounds es 
lin ds 33,285 
PI tinum, value crude) at New York 
City, t 357 10,589 
pre t $903,802,244 
1910 
PRODUCTS 
METALLIC, 
| 
{ | p as 
*(, unee 
() ilwe tT Dp 
rZinc, sl tons 
*Nicl ) p 
. Alu | le 
Smelted in the United States for metal, oxide and salts 
Production from ores originating in the United States. 
Figures metals marked from Engineering and Mining Journal. 
Figures f metals marked + from United States Geological 


Survey 


SURVEY.) 


1903 
Quantity. 


\ alue . 


18,009,252 


$344. 350,000 


Products. 





No. 1. 








=< 


Pig iron. 


54,300,000 29,322,000 Silver ; 
3,560,000 73,591,700 Gold 3 
698,044,517 91,506,006 Copper - 
282,000 23,520,000 Lead. | 
159,219 16,717,995 Zinc. : 
35,620 1,544,934 Quicksilver. q 


7,500,000 
128 


3 
114,200 


»284,900 


548.433 


\luminum. 
Antimony. 


hn 


45,900 Nickel. 
lin. : 
A 
110 2,080 Platinum 
$583,433,948 
LY 
() tit \ ducts 
25,307,191 $505,700,009 Pig iron 
56,517,900 38,256,400 Silver 
4,565,333 94.373,800 Gold 
917,805,682 177,595,888 Copper. 
350,153 39,917,442 Lead. 
199,694 24,362,668 Zinc 
26,238 958,634 Quicksilver. 
14,910,000 262,286 4 


Aluminum : 


1,766 602,949 Antimony. 
. Nickel. 
35,600 Tin 
1,439 45,189 Platinum. 
SRR, ] 10.856 
1909 
Quantity. Value Products 
25,711,846 $437,101,382 Pig iron. 
54,721,500 28,455,200 Silver. 
4,821,701 99,673,400 Gold. 


1,450,403,056 87, 
444 363 
268,215 

20,425 
15,000,000 


12,860 
19,284,172 


tf 
“J 
aS 


Total. 


$464,025,064.00 
191,341,544.68 
96,055,214.00 
41,332,016.00 
2,866,800.00 
30,053,605.00 
28,881 ,684.00 
15,266,963.00 
3,000,000.00 


280,227 
38,215,000 
28,967 ,220 
943,022 
3,750,000 


10,027,769 


34,413,220 


Cr ypper. 
Lead. 


Zinc. 
Quicksilver. 
Aluminum. 


\ntimony. 
Antim’] lead. 
Nickel 


Lin. 


Platinum 


‘alue. 


Per Unit. 


$17.00 
i 
20.67 


7.76 


a 








reatisee 





Price per lb. 


Cents 
Coprper—Pic, BAR AND INGoT AND OLD CopPeER. 
Duty Free, Manufactured 2'%c. per lb 

ne eNO IN on ee ica aoa wk ewe a wd ond wep KOs 12.75 

PiecCtrOrvtie, COFIOOd TOEK: «nik. ccnisccccccceecsvened 12.50 

Ostet, COMICON BEG iss eseees 12.40 
Tin—Duty Free. 

Straits of Malacca, carload lots..... 40.00 
Leap—Duty Pigs, Bars and Old, 2M%c. per lb.; pipe and 

sheets, 23¢c. per lb. 

Pig lead, carload lots............ a 4.50 
SPELTER—Duty 13éc. per lb. Sheets, 15<c. pet 

Western carload lots ............. ve 5.55 
\LUMINUM—Duty Crude, 7c. per Ib. Plates, sheets, 

bars and rods, llc. ped lb 

NE NOI Sia sa saa are obs . 28.00 

100 Ib. lots wie aad 25.00 

ge ae ee eee —> 22.25 
\ntTIMONY—Dnuty 1%c. per lb 

Cookson’s, cask lots, nominal 8.25 

Haliett’s cask lots ...... 7.75 

Cet BED boc ch dceamoreeasn Cui Y 
NickeL—Duty Ingot,-6c. per lb. Sheet, strips‘and wir 

35% ad valorem. 

Shoi, Plaquettes, Ingots, Blocks, according to 

le eae ee a er eae 43 to 60 
MANGANESE Metat—Duty 20% . ag , 90 
MANGANESE Metat—Duty 3 cents per pound and 25% 

BE CAI asks hod 1.60 
BismMutH—Duty free ...... are 2.10 
CapmMiumM—Duty free ...... 80 

Price per oz 
Gotp—Duty frée .'.........2... ey $20.67 
SHIVER — BIG SOE na oiiacice cen sedenecens 5434 
PLATINUM—Duty free .........esce0cee . | BS 
QUICKSILVER—Duty 7c. per lb. Price per pound .59 to 60, 


Dealers’ OLD METALS. Dealers’ 


Buving Prices Selling Prices. 
Cents per lb. Cents per Ib 
11.25 to 11.50 Heavy Cut Copper .. he 12.25 to 12.50 
10.75 to 11.00 a 11.75 to 12.00 
9.75 to 10.00 Light Copper ..... ee 10.75 to 11.00 
9.75 to 10.00 Heavy Mach. Comp...... . 10.75 to 11.00 
Aad OD: Ff. SCRUB. oo iisé ves Saas 8.25 to 8.50 
5.75 to 600 Light Brass ......... 6.75 to 7.00 
7.25 to 7.50 No. 1 Yeliow Brass Turnings 8.00 to 8.25 
8.25 to 9.00 No. 1 Comp. Turnings . 9.25 to 9.30 
3.90 to 400 Heavy Lead .......... - to 4.25 
ned tO SSP Bee DON oss secs miteods to 4.25 
5.00 to 5.50 Scrap Aluminum, turnings 5.00 to 6.50 
10.00 to 12.00 Scrap Aluminum, cast, alloyed 11.00 to 13.00 
14.00 to 15.00 Scrap Aluminum, sheet (new) 16.00 to 18.00 
23.00 to 24.00 No. 1 Pewter .............. ;' 25.00 to 26.00 
25.00 to 27.00 Old Nickel ............. Tt 28.00 to 30.00 

INGOT METALS. Price per Ib. 
Cents. 
Silicon Copper, 10% to 20%..... according to quantity 28 to 35 
Silicon Copper, 30% guaranteed... “ . 38 
Phosphor Copper, 5% .......... ¥ . 19 to 21 
Phosphor Copper, 10% to 15%, 
ee ar ‘i i. 28 to 30 
Manganese Copper, 30% ......... i“ ” 30 to 35 
iL a ee és 34 to 36 
Brass Ingot, Yellow ............ ° “ 9 to 10 
Drees Tmgot, Med ......sicccsdcs : “11 to 12% 
I FE ee oe : r 10 to 11 
Manganese Bronze ............-. ° 17 to 19 
Phosphor Bronze ............... ° , 13 to 16 
Casting ~ Aluminum Alloys..:.... - e 29 to 35 


PHOsPHORUS—Duty 18c. per Ib. 
SOE WE ockcsdeavescdstccesewssscne 30 to 3 


tn 
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Metal Prices, January 16, 1911 


NEW METALS. 


PRICES OF SHEET COPPER. 





BASE PRICE, 18 Cents per Lb. Net 
PRICES MENTIONED BELOW ARE FOR QUANTITIES OF 100 LBS. 


AND OVER. 
2 x 2 * = 
> = id x N 
Veia |2 | 17 
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Cents Per Pound Over Base Price for Soft Copper 


Not longer than 72 Ruse Base Rose Base | 


Ss inches 




















zo Longer than 72 inches sé se sé sé | 
+ Not longer than 96 inches 
AS Longer than 96 inches. ca Oh 2 
- Not longer than 72 “é sé “ec “ 
? inches 2 
Longer than 72 inches. sé “ee sé “6 2 
- Not longer than 96 inches. 
ae ~| Longer than 96 inches. sé sé “e | 3 
=~ 42 Not longer than 120 inches. 
— z Longer than 120 inches. = = ] 2 
Not longer than 72 “é sé 
a = inches. | 2 4 
Longer than 72 inches. sé ‘é 
Not longer than 96 inches, | 3 5 
Longer than 96 inches. se “ 
4 Not longer than 120 inches. 2 4 8 
=> & Longer than 120 inches - ] 3 6 
Not longer than 72 sé 
inches. Base l 3 6 
Longer than 72 inches. sé “ee 
Not longer than 96 inches 2 4 9 
-| Longer than 96 inches. “6 
=| Not longer than 120 inches. 3 6 
Longer than 120 inches. ] 4 8 
zs Not longer than 96 nN 
a5 @ | inches. Bose 3 8 
~ s| Longer than 96 inches. | «6 
’ ~| Not longer than 120 inches. | 5 10 


Out WWDH — we 


2 na longer than 120 inches. i 
2 Not longer than 96 ] 
2a inches. 

= v £S| Longer than 96 inches. 2 

= =| Not longer than 120 inches. 

SNES 

Si- 5| Longer than 120 inches 3 
“x Not longer than 132 

o sy, inches 4 

Sas 

"2 Longer than 132 inches 5 8 


The longest dimension in any sheet shall be considered 


CIRCLES, SEGMENTS AND PATTERN SHEETS, advance: 
over prices of Sheet Copper required to cut them from 

COLD OR HARD ROLLED COPPER, 14 oz. per square 
foot, and heavier, add . 

COLD OR HARD ROLLED COPPER, lighter than 14 oz 
per square foot, add ‘ 

POLISHED COPPER, 20 INCHES WIDE and under ud 
vance over price for Coid Rolled Copper of correspond 
ing dimensions and thickness , 

POLISHED COPPER, WIDER THAN 20 INCHES, advance 
over price for Cold Rolled Copper of corresponding 
dimensions and thickness 

COLD ROLLED COPPER, PREPARED SUITABLE FOR 
POLISHING, same as Polished Copper of corresponding 
dimensions and thickness. 

COLD ROLLED AND ANNEALED COPPER SHEETS OR 
CIRCLES, same price as Cold or Hard Rolled Copper 
of corresponding dimensions and thickness. 

ROUND COPPER ROD, % inch diameter or over 


(Reetangular, Square and Irregular Shapes, Copper Rod 





ZINC—Duty, sheet, 1%c. per Ib 
Carload lots, standard sizes and gauges, at mill 
Casks 
Open casks 


> 369 
9 


oO 


10 


Or DO YW Fb 
on 


Co si 
© 


at its length. 


l 


Special Prices.) 


Cents per lb 
7.50 less 8% 
8.00 
&.50 
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Metal Prices, January 16, 1910 





In effect Dec. 5, 1910, and until further notice. 


i 10,000 | per year and over 
+ i 
Net base per Ib 
Hig Bras Low Brass 
$0.15% $0.15% 
13% 15% 
13% 15% 
ing 18% 
eam tul x 165 
‘ i 16% 
int f ull « i ’ how Ame! in B 
I N 
NET EXTRAS FOR QUALITY 
I aiwing and spinning brass 4c. per lb 
He " y drawing and spinning bra 1 . oe 
I , ~ if l brazing ‘ I 
Best nd brazing wire 1 
000 lbs per year 
Net base per lt 
Hig Brass Low Brass 
$0.14% $0.16% 
14% 16% 
14% 16% 
oa 1 » 
and 7% 
American Brass Mar 


NET EXTRAS FOR QUALITY. 
ry and sinning brass 
iw g and inning bra 1! 


Z 


awit 


BARE COPPER WIRE—CARLOAD LOTS. 


SOLDERING COPPERS 


PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING. 


tt . Ga 18 


PRICE LIST OF 


IRON LINED 


b vy Metal Sheathing (14” x 48 14 

I tangular sheets other than 
Sheathing , 161 
Rod 14% 

i 1h 

PLATERS’ METALS. 
g 22% « 
V platers’ bars dependent age 
racter f ti orde 
s ’ very fi made by 
r n i ’ 


< widt not ¢ ner thar B. Ss 


PRICES FOR SHEET BLOCK TIN AND BRITANNIA 


PRICES ON BRASS MATERIAL—MILL SHIPMENTS, 


5.000 lbs 


Bronze 

$0.17 
17 
18 
20% 
18% 
18% 


iss Manufacturers’ 


net advance 


PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING Iron Pipe Sizes 


TUBING—NOT POLISHED 


PRICE SHEET FOR SHEET ALUMINUM—B. & S. 


Wider 


than 
ncluding 


4 
4 
4 
16 4 3 
17 ot ; 
18 34 3 
19 4 3 
2n 34 6 
21 4 S 
oe 4 os 
23 34 8 
24 4 38 
25 36 iy 
2t 36 39 
27 6 40 
28 36 10 
29 Ss 41 
0 38 $2 
51 45 47 
52 45 449 
7 17 1 
+ on ms 
= 65 
>t sw 
7 104 
38 124 
9 144 
40 174 
In flat i sheets the above pri 
Prices furnished by th nanufas 
A ns except the first refer fla 
e time Less quantities lt 


PRICE 


Outside Diameters 


LIST 


SEAMLESS 
STUBS’ GAUGE THE STANDARD 


M 


1 
os 


fin 


16in. 


36 
36 


16 


36 


36 
36 


57 
60 
62 
70 


90 


1i4 
139 


164 


04 


re 


irers 


fe 


extra 


16in 
18in 


36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 


iS 


AR 
61 
65 
70 
SU 
100 
129 
154 
184 
224 


Gauge. 


1Sin. 20in. 24in. 30in. 356in. 
20in. 24in. 30in. 36in. 40in. 
36 36 39 39 39 
36 16 39 39 39 
36 56 39 39 39 
36 6 39 39 39 
36 36 39 39 89 
6 6 39 39 42 
36 36 39 40 43 
6 38 41 42 44 
38 40 43 44 50 
40 40 43 47 51 
40 1 43 49 52 
42 42 45 51 54 
43 43 4) 53 57 
16 16 51 55 61 
48 49 54 58 64 
49 40 56 62 67 
52 52 61 67 72 
56 62 69 72 77 
63 71 74 77 83 
69 77 91 90 95 
73 84 91 100 110 
78 91 108 110 120 
90 100 115 125 
115 120 135 


144 
169 
204 
244 


174 
204 


r to lengths between 2 and 3 

for wide ind narrower sheet. 
sheet Prices are 100 lbs. or 
Charges made for boxing 


ALUMINUM TUBING. 
SIZES CARRIED IN STOCK. 


BASE PRICE 


25 Cents per Pound. 


PRICE LIST FOR ALUMINUM ROD AND WIRE. 


N 
l 


PRICE LIST FOR GERMAN SILVER IN 


ent per lt 

12 $0.52 

14 4 

These prices are for sheets and 1 

cluding 8 inches in width and to No 

Sharpe’s Gauge Prices are for 100 
e order Discount 50¢ 


t p > N 
6 
0 
LS 
v f B 
I g 
S Dis $ 


ERMAN 


SIL‘ 


ra 


Pé 


ent 


over 2 
inclusive 


or 


° 


r .925 fi is sold accor 
fixed quotatior an be 
the price « ullion 

999 fine are quoted at 2c 


more of 


Price 
per lb 
$0.58 
at) 
60 


nebes in width, to and in 
American or Brown & 


size and gauge in 


VER TUBING. 


inclusive 


ur s f Brazed Brass 


PRICES OF SHEET SILVER. 


ive 


quantity and 
es range fron 


rbove the price of 
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